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FOREWORD 


In 1923 the General Education Board of New York 
City granted funds to the University of Chicago for 
the making of a survey of the University, later the 
gift was supplemented by a second grant On recom- 
mendation of Acting President Woodward m Febru- 
ary, 1929, Floyd W Reeves was appointed as profes- 
sor of education and Director of the University Sur- 
vey Work on the survey was begun October l, 1929, 
and has been carried on continuously since that date 
The entire scope of the survey embraces some forty 
or fifty projects, which are being grouped for purposes 
of publication into a series of volumes This report on 
the Vmmstty Extension Services is Volume V.III of 
the senes The titles in the series are announced on 
page 11 of this publication 
The staff for the survey of the extension activities 
of the University of Chicago consisted of C 0 
Thompson, assistant professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, A J Klein, professor of higher 
education at The Ohio State University, John Dale 
Russell, associate professor of education at the Uni 
versity of Chicago, and Floyd W Reeves, Director of 
the University Survey Mr Klein was formerly Chief 
of the Division of Collegiate and Professional Schools 
of the United States Office of Education, and has in 
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former years been actively associated with the uni- 
versity-extension movement in the capacity of Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National University Extension 
Association. Mr. Thompson formerly served as Di- 
rector of the Extension Division of Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. Mr Russell has re- 
cently served as Assistant Director of the Survey of 
Educational Institutions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and also as director or staff member of sur- 
veys of a number of colleges and universities. 

This survey of the extension activities of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was originally planned by the Di- 
rector of the Survey in collaboration with Mr, 
Thompson and Mr Russell. Mr. Thompson assumed 
the responsibility of gathering, organizing, and ana- 
lyzing the data relating to the various extension ac- 
tivities of the University, he has used these materials 
m a dissertation presented in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the Department of Education 1 The present vol- 
ume is a summary drawn from the materials pre- 
sented m this dissertation, together with certain com- 
parative data from other institutions, which were con- 
tributed by Mr. Klein. The survey report is neces- 
sarily briefer and less technical than the dissertation, 
and no attempt has been made in this volume to pre- 
sent in detail the description of the statistical pioc- 


' C 0 Ttompson. Th, Enmna Pripva cjth, UxncrM, ,! Chua,o 
(Ch'ca^o W'Ytratj, of Chicago Press) (Inprcss) 
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esses used in treating the data The reader interested 
in the complete descriptions of the techniques used in 
gathering and analyzing the data is referred to Mr 
Thompson s dissertation, which is on hie in the Li 
braries of the University of Chicago 
The four members of the survey staff have all par 
ticipated actively in interpreting the data, in draw 
mg the conclusions, in drafting the recommendations, 
and in criticizing the text of the report The findings 
and conclusions of the report represent the Joint judg 
ment of the four members of the survey staff, and 
responsibility for the recommendations is shared 
equally by the members of the survey staff 
Recognition should be given to the co operation 
and assistance rendered the survey by a number of 
the officers of the University The chief executives 
and office staffs of the four extension organizations m 
the institution have placed at the disposal of the sur 
vey staff every facility needed for the study of the 
problem Faculty members and students have gener 
ously assisted by furnishing required information 
The Recorders Office and the Comptrollers Office 
have supplied necessary data from their records The 
executive officers of the extension organizations fur 
mshed criticisms of the parts of the report dealing 
with their respective units before the document was 
put into final form This excellent co operation is 
gratefully acknowledged by the survey staff It 
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should be understood, however, that the survey staff 
assumes full responsibility for the findings and con- 
clusions that are herewith reported 

For the survey staff, 

Floyd W Reeves, Direclot 

May >5, 1931 
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CHAPTER I 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The educational plan outlined by William Rainey 
Harper in 1891 at the time he accepted the presidency 
of the newly founded University of Chicago compre- 
hended an institution consisting of five divisions the 
University proper, the University Extension, the 
University Press, the University Libraries, Labors 
tones, and Museums, and the University Affiliations 
Three of these divisions, the University Extension, 
the University Press, and the University Affiliations, 
were at that time new and revolutionary features in 
the organization of an American university Each of 
these three units, it will be observed, partakes of the 
nature of extension service Mr. Goodspeed says of 
President Harper's plan. 

It was hi5 purpose to extend college and university instruction 
to the public at large, to mlc the Unn ersity useful to other in 
stitutions and to expand its usefulness through its own press as 
widely as possible Tn other words, the keynote of the University 
of Chicago was service, service, not restricted to the students in 
its classrooms, but extended to all classes 1 

At present, when there is almost universal recogni- 
tion of the place of extension services in any compre- 

’ Thomas W Goodspeed, iFtUwm Ramej Harper (Chicago Uni 
ver5ity of Chicago Press, 1528), pp m-is 
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hensive program of higher education, it is difficult to 
ea ize owstartling and radical the plans and ideas of 
Rresjdent Harper appeared to the educational world. 
' V , n Slosson states that these ideas, which 

■wfu ‘t ed c n a Series of " 0fficlal Bulletins,” 
burst like bombs m the educational world ”> 

sitv nf rn mi0rl °/ the thrce divisIon s at the Umver- 
from r , Ch ’ Ca F 1 wl ’ Ich constituted radical departures 
hZ itLT ° f umversi ‘y orgttmzadon has 

■wav in the” t ki a' 6 Press > Por sample, has led the 
a nlmbt of other me!,t ° f agencies Application in 
one of the outst-s 1 . nstltutlon s 3 while itself remaining 
country si nr ” !n S organizations of its type in the 
ApalWi* e xt et F** S “ dy is »"<*™d P™~ 

further treatment- °” serv3ces ln the technical sense, 
the University Prels n0t “ thlS voIume t0 

ve5me„To 0 fTcl VerS ‘Y Affihatio ns involved the de- 

;■»< r - d “ ig - 

s izs r; tr* 

were reserved Kv tt . Slt y* Two privileges 

mg the questions prepared by 'th ' - W * h “ ° f rev;eW ' 
ated institutions for ,!, by thei "structors m affili- 
°f ^vising 5 1 ° f StUdente ’ 

■Ed.» Esl ^ ,ate d institutions in the 

m,liM C ” . (Xcw York M«- 
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appointment of new instructors There was a desire 
in the founding of the University to avoid a domma 
tion of the field such as would weaken and injure the 
smaller institutions of the Middle West The plan of 
affiliation was conceived, not primarily to increase the 
power of the University of Chicago, but rather to as 
sist the affiliated institutions in raising their stand- 
ards, to add to their prestige, and m every way to 
strengthen and upbuild them 
University Affiliations, as a formal part of the or- 
ganization of the University of Chicago, has ceased to 
exist, although many elements of the plan persist to 
the present day Affiliation with theological semi 
nanes has continued on terms even more intimate 
than this feature of the plan originally contemplated 
The system of co operation between secondary schools 
and the University is another survival of the plan of 
affiliation To some extent the founding of the Gener- 
al Education Board, with its program of aid to col- 
leges, met the same needs that University Affiliations 
had sought to serve The surviving elements of the 
plan are sufficient to indicate the virality of the idea 
underlying University Affiliations 
The o tiler important innovation in the original plan 
for the University was the creation of the division of 
University Extension President Harper’s idea was to 
make the new University the greatest center m the 
country for adult education Three phases of this 
work were developed lecture study, class study, and 
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correspondence study. For the first ten or twelve 
years t e principal emphasis was on the lecture-study 
wor , ut this program proved both expensive and 
isappomting in results, and was finally discontinued, 
the class-study program originally involved the giv- 
ing ot instruction by members of the Faculties at a 
arge num er of centers, some of which were remote 
om icago. With the development of similar serv- 
' i" 7 £t , a 7 unlv ersities and other types of institu- 
t ’ 1" ecause °P t * >e heavy burden on staff mem- 
3 am ? unt ° f W ° rk » ven in ““dying centers 
" “ Cttd and fi^ly confined almost exclusively 
orv of^h T ° f Chica S° Earl V ■" h>s- 

verlitv M nlVerSlty J rBa ™ 2ation known as Unl - 

Itudv y nro^ SC "I s d u CVel °P ed t0 fcr «*e class- 
this Agency Th* thC W ° rk IS StiI1 ^ministered by 

not conspicuous atZTu P t!e n t de Th' S ' :Udy 

and power. For hs'ad 8rad - Ually lncreased m volume 
cncc-Studv Dcmrt 'mstration the Correspond- 
changed later to th™!?* wa i create d, the name being 
At the time ol t Department. 

Ca f° ^.dem Harper was® a C ° tl , ; he | UniVerE ’ tyofCh1 ' 
other adult-cducitinn ac tne!y interested in an- 

gwired under the name P of The 7 h,Ch ^ baen ° r 'r 

Sacred Literature for M, ™ ^ mencan Institute of 

formation in the field of Son ' Th" SS I eminatm S m ' 
yon- the Institute was 
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continued m Chicago under Mr Harper's direction, 
although it was not made an integral part of the Uni- 
versity until 1905 

The most recently developed type of extension ac- 
tivity at the University of Chicago is the Committee 
on Radio This Committee is the co ofdinating agen- 
cy for all the extension work done by radio 

The University of Chicago now maintains four sep- 
arate organi2ations for conducting extramural or ex 
tension work the Home-Study Department, under 
the control of an officer known as the Secretary, Uni- 
versity College, in charge of a dean, The American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, under an officer known 
as the Executive Secretary, and the Committee 011 
Radio, with a secretary in charge of the work These 
four agencies are administratively unco ordmated, 
the chief executive officer of each being responsible 
directly to the Presidentof the University 

In many universities, especially those that are tax- 
supported, there has been a marked development of 
the aspects of extension work that deal with a variety 
of informational, non credit educational aids In ad- 
dition to the regular instructional activities, univer- 
sity extension divisions conduct package library and 
dipping services, debating leagues, slide and film dis- 
tribution services, lecture bureaus, radio programs, 
educational contests, child health dimes, and a whole 
series of public services which are intended to satisfy 
almost every educational need of a democratic soci- 
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et; At the University of Chicago, on the contrary, 
only a limited number of these non-instructiona! ac- 
vi les ave been developed, and there has been no 
attempt to cover m a broad way all the possible fields 
oi extension service, r 

re P ort » one chapter will be devoted 
vers, tv f ^rl f ° Ur extens ‘<*i-service units of the Uni- 
Univpt- 'f r 1 1 ^ a ^° t ^ le Home-Study Department, 
The A “n Institute of to- 
u d tHe radl ° s — A final chap- 
derived from 1 * 4 . 1 c genera * conclusions and findings 
the body of th!" report. ^ PnnC ’ ples established *7 



CHAPTER ]2 

THE HOME-STUDY DEPARTMENT 

The Home Study Department is the organization 
through which correspondence-study courses are of 
fered by the University of Chicago In this chapter 
there will be presented first a discussion of the trends 
of growth in correspondence study, both in this and 
other institutions The various features of the Home 
Study Department will then be analyzed under such 
headings as administration, student personnel, in 
stractionai staff, and course offerings A section will 
be devoted to the quality of the work, another to the 
methods of financing the program, and another to the 
contributions which the program makes to the objec- 
tives of the University as a whole The concluding 
section will outline the recommendations of the sur 
vey staff for the future functions of the Home Study 
Department 

TRENDS OF GROWTH 

Eatly beginnings —The University of Chicago was 
a pioneer among higher educational institutions in the 
use of the correspondence plan of instruction As has 
already been noted, correspondence study was in 
eluded in the original plan presented by President 
Harper to the Board of Trustees at its fourth meeting 
7 
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m December, 1890, and has been a part of the pro- 
gram of the University since its founding. In the first 
report o resident Harper and m the decennial re- 
port covering the first ten years of the University, 
correspondence study, along with other forms of ex- 
ension education, is given a prominent place in the 
educational program. 

Although “despondence study had been devel- 
op 1 “! “P“ ate ^ b 7 other agencies on a profit-mak- 
was tVipfl £ ° re ^ IS tlTnej t ^ le University of Chicago 
to tint- r- rSt reco S nize d institution of higher learning 

plane PrSeTt HX, mStrUCt X ^ 3 h ' gh academic 
other corral A H per stated In '<>“> “There is no 
have for its P n rl ence being done which does not 
PennsvlvamsTsf ar T °hj ect the making of money” 
another oion *** C "! e S c > generally considered as 
in usine the c or am ° n § ‘ nSt,tutlons of higher learning 
introduced woriXXXX 3115 " pla ” ° f lnstm cOon, 
not begin to ^ T “ l8 «- but ** 

tantil Itwasm* C ° urses b y correspondence 
tion of sc )me i m p^ t n0t U ? t1 ^ a third mstitu- 

from that date corres P°ndence study; 

Hasheen^^^ofthisplan 

of instruction 

‘amed showing data m a 7 be ob - 

stu dv movement am™ th ° f the corres pondence- 
. „ w ° ng 'nations of higher , earn . 

^ *** * » Mtr of Bauqlnuu 
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In 1928 only two of the large private universities 
of the country were conducting correspondence study, 
the University of Chicago and Columbia University, 
although a few have, since 1928, begun work of this 
type The work at Columbia University, however, 

TABLE 1 

Number of Present Member Institutions of 
the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation That Were Giving Correspondence- 
SruD* Work at Various Dates* 


B» ut 

Number of 
Imtitution* Giving 
Corrtipoaiaiee 

189a 

Courier 

I 

1897 

I 

190! 

I 

I907 

4 

191a 

11 

1917 

20 

I92I 

28 

I927 

33 

• Daw do ci 

f*oci, a icr c/ Cuiducled hj \V S Bittner 

1 mu/ Ttacforitrj Mali (ia prui) under 

: An-ricao AiKcuuoa for Adult Education. 

iidHr MMIm., 
ike aupicei of tk: 


was wholly on a non-credit basis, so that in 1918 the 
University at Chicago was the only large private uni- 
versity in the country offering credit courses by cor- 
respondence Almost all the other institutions of the 
university type now offering correspondence study 
are state universities or separate land-grant colleges. 
Although few other large private universities give 
work by correspondence, the plan has been -widely 
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adopted by public institutions that .ire particularly 
concerned with direct and immediate educational 
service of a popular character, both upon altruistic 
grounds and because they are dependent upon the 
public for support from ta> funds. 

Public institutions other than the state universities 
and the separate land-grant colleges began to follow 
the leadership of the University of Chicago in adopt- 
ing the correspondence-study method at about the 
same time as the state universities took it up Cor- 
respondence-study courses were first undertaken by 
a normal school in 1905. Seven other normal schools 
adopted the correspondence plan of instruction be- 
fore 1912, and twenty-five additional institutions 
were giving courses of this type by 1920. In 1929, 59 
of the 157 teachers colleges for which data were avail- 
able were offering work by correspondence. 

Recent trends hi emolments —As might be expected, 
the increase in the number of institutions that offer 
correspondence-study programs has been accompa- 
nied by a very rapid increase ifl the number of stu- 
dents receiving instruction through correspondence 
study in the country as a whole. Even before 1906, 
when the adoption of the conespondence plan of m~ 
stiuction began among other institutions, the inci ease 
in the number of students who took advantage of the 
correspondence-study opportunities offered by the 
University of Chicago was very rapid. No doubt this 
growth accounts in part for the adoption of themeth- 
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adopted by public institutions that arc particularly 
concerned with direct and immediate educational 
service of a popular character, both upon altruistic 
grounds and because they are dependent upon the 
public for support from tax funds 
Public institutions other than the state universities 
and the separate land grant colleges began to follow 
the leadership of the University of Chicago in adopt 
mg the correspondence study method at about the 
same time as the state universities took it up Cor- 
respondence study courses were first undertaken by 
a normal school m 1905 Seven other normal schools 
adopted the correspondence plan of instruction be 
fore 1912, and twenty-five additional institutions 
were giving courses of this type by 1920 In 1929, 59 
of the 1 $7 teachers colleges for which data were avail 
able were offering work by correspondence 
Recent Denis tn emolments —As might be expected, 
the increase in the number of institutions that offer 
correspondence study programs has been accompa- 
nied by a very rapid increase m the number of stu- 
dents receiving instruction through correspondence 
study in the country as a whole Even before 1906, 
when the adoption of the correspondence plan of in 
stmedon began among other institutions, the increase 
in the number of students who took advantage of the 
correspondence-study opportunities offered by the 
University of Chicago was very rapid No doubt this 
growth accounts in part for the adoption of the meth- 
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od by other institutions. Statistics contained in Presi- 
dent Harper’s report for the first ten years of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago show a remarkable development in 
respect to the number of students, number of regis- 
trations, number of courses offered, and number of 


TABLE 2 


Gpow™ or THE Hom^Studt Depaptmejtt or the Uviversity 
op Chicago from i 891 to Ju*.e 30, icpi 



NratSEv Or 

Total 
Nokde* or 
Rrcisra-t- 

TIO**B 

i*- All 

Co vstcs 

Yoi 

Teachc** 

Giving 

lutruction 

Court 

Actual!} 

Gi- 01 

Different 

Student* 

Enrolled 

1891-93 

1893- 94 

1 894- 95 

1S95-96 

1896-97 

,8 97“98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1902 

1930-1901 

1901-2 

2 3 

33 

41 

44 

59 

66 

73 

80 

8g 

92 

39 

62 

78 

97 

128 

186 

208 

208 

217 

82 

i8 5 

279 

4^5 

555 

755 

845 

930 

1,081 

I » 2 49 

93 

209 

3ii 

481 

64* 

881 

1,015 

1,158 

1,3“ 

1,4.85 


££* Table 1 is 

This taHe shows that dunng the fat ten years at 
ln«d a S, H °r Stud y Department experi- 

ve olVr Frora 3 9 02 to ijtS the de- 

ItXr C 7'"; ued at a ra P ld rate, the growth m 

Sfa? duritT T b ° ns bebg **** “ remarkable 
dunng the first ten years During th.s penod 
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the attitude of many faculty members became in- 
creasingly cordial toward the Home-Study program. 

Table 3 shows the growth in the number of students 
and registrations in the Home-Study Department 
during the twelve-year period from 19 19-20 to 1930- 
31 

TABLE 3 


Number of Students and Registrations 
lit THE HoME-StUDV DEPARTStrHT 
non 1919-2070 1930-31 


leaf 

Number of 
Student* 

Number ol 
Reptmt.ont 

1919-20 

5 , 4=5 

8,099 

1920-21 

fi , 35 » 

8,988 

1921-22 

6.658 

8,945 

1921-23 

6,580 

S. 97 S 

1923-24 

6,912 

9 , 4=9 

1924-15 

7,00 6 

9 , 7 “ 

1925-26 

7 , 7=4 

10,545 

1926-17 

7,405 

9 > 9 r 9 

1927-28 

6,510 

1 ;e> 9 

1928-29 

6,225 

8,171 

1919-70 

6, ion 

*.»53 

1930-31 

;,J8j 

7,626 


A comparison of the data of Table 2 with those of 
Table 3 shows that during the last twelve years the 
correspondence-study service of the University of 
Chicago has been much larger than it was m the earli- 
er period. During the latest five years, however, there 
has been a consistent decline in the number of stu- 
dents and registrations. The decrease from the peak 
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reached in 1915-26 has amounted to 24 per cent in 
student enrolments, and 27 per cent in course regis- 
trations. 

Those closely in touch with the work of the Home- 
Study Department are of the opinion that one of the 
important reasons for the decrease in enrolments is 
the marked increase in the fees charged for courses. 
The decrease in students seems to have begun about 
the time the course fees were increased. Another fac- 
tor affecting the trend of Home-Study enrolments has 
been the growth of teachers colleges, many of these 
institutions have developed programs of correspond- 
dencc study At the same time there has appeared a 
tendency on the part of several teacher-certification 
>onr s to discriminate against credits earned by cor- 
rcspondcncc in an institution outside the local state. 
I he officials of the Home-Study Department also are 
ot the opinion that reductions in the offerings of 
courses o a type that appeal to classroom teachers 
Have had an important bearing on the trend of cor- 
respondence-student enrolments 

arc av " a Dablc showing the growth of corre- 

c udt n r r y Cnr ° lmcnts ln ’"^tions, in- 
llr 3 ,C v mVerS5ty °f Chica E°> that vere mem- 

uon durinn th a J| 0n: ll ^ n,vcrs ‘ t y Extension Associa- 
on during die decade from 1920 to 1910. These data 

ZB?*?**' OwfngtodiLencesamong 
C aT 1 u C t mCthods of rc P ortin g enrolments! 
- S, ' 0UM l)C considered as approximations 


oak 
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Other compilations of figures show that in seventy- 
seven institutions of higher learning, both public and 
private, there were in 19*8-79 over one hundred 
thousand students doing work by correspondence 
The most reliable estimate of enrolments for that year 


TABLE 4 


Correspondence-Si um Enrolments in Member 
Institutions or the National 
Extension Association from 19-0-21 
1929-30 


Year 


Total 

Correspondence 


1920-21 

1921-21 

1922 - 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 


33,r9 8 

" 17,000 

4U737 

46,009 

55.9“ 

62,55a 

68,630 

70,558 

73,068 

76,789 


for all institutions of higher learning m U "^ 

States indicates approximately two u 

sand correspondence ^ents. correspond- 

ence-study work of the University of Chicago to work: 
of a similar character carried on by reputable educa- 
tional institutions m the United States is ve y 
ent now from that which existed dutmg the first ten 
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or fifteen years of the history of the University. Dur- 
mg the earlier period only one other recognized insti- 
tution of higher learning was giving work by corre- 
spondence, at present over one hundred institutions 


are known to be conducting correspondence study. 
During the earlier period the enrolment of correspond- 
ence students in the University of Chicago repre- 
sented a very large proportion, probably as much as 
90 per cent, of the entire enrolment of this type in 
recognized educational institutions. Even though the 
numerical increase m the correspondence-study regis- 
trations has been large at the University of Chicago, 
It has not kept pace with the rate of increase for the 
country as a whole. During the most recent ten-year 
period the University of Chicago has enrolled approxi- 
mate y only 3 per cent of all the correspondence stu- 
dents in the higher institutions of the country In the 
most recent years the actual numbers of students and 
reg^rations have declined at the University of Chi- 
8°> a t ough the total for the country as a whole 
has continued to increase 

num^T 1015 ™ 1 * ° f corres P on dence study by a 
been a f ° tax ' su PP orted universities has probably 
t,ve oc,Ir° r to the dechne iothe rela- 

the Un 7 <*sity of Chicago m the field 
latcd to the /"i* Another fact probably re- 

Studv Denarf^ * ne {“ enrohneftts » that the Home- 
M h3S DKn Under ** «*®«7 of 
g ' tS pr °E ram ““rely from the receipts from 
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tuition fees As has already been stated, increases in 
fees for Horae Study courses are considered to have 
contributed to the recent decreases in enrolments 

When tile number of institutions carrying on cor 
respondence work and the number of students who are 
enrolled in such courses are considered, it is clear that 
the position of the University of Chicago has changed 
from that of a leader and a breaker of new educational 
ground to that of being merely one of a large number 
of institutions conducting correspondence study Its 
pioneer work in establishing this method of instruc- 
tion among higher educational institutions is com 
pleted The question may be raised as to whether the 
University of Chicago has other functions of leader 
ship and worthy participation in the program of cor- 
respondence study in American institutions of higher 
learning 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE HOME STUDY PROGRAM 

As in the case of all the organizations connected 
with the University of Chicago, the ultimate control 
of the Home Study Department is lodged m the 
Board of Trustees The financial and educational 
aspects of the Department are administered as they 
are in the other units of the University At the tune 
the data for this report were assembled the Secretary 
of the Home Study Department was responsible to 
the Business Manager of the University for the finan 
cial aspects of the Department, to the Comptroller 
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for certain phases of budget administration and finan- 
cial accounting, and to the President and certain 
faculty groups, known as Ruling Bodies, for the edu- 
cational aspects of the work. In actual practice these 
Ruling Bodies have exerted very little influence on the 
Home-Study Department The Faculties are repre- 
sented by five section committees, each charged with 
responsibility m a particular field of subject matter, 
as follows: sacred literature, physical and biological 
sciences, education, general literature, and historical 
and social sciences. 


According to the printed rules and regulations, 
whenever the Secretary of the Home-Study Depart- 
ment needs additional staff members for instructional 
purposes, he goes to the chairman of the appropriate 
section committee The chairman of the committee m 
turn goes to the head or chairman of a department to 
select a staff member. Before a final selection is made, 
he appomnnent must meet with the approval of the 
r . r " r ^' UI y nt practice differs, however, from 
aaons 8 overnln B th e procedure. The 
the after discussing 

~ 7 th ** prospective mstructor, make! 
he°d oTrf, V directly to the 


matters. 
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The Secretary of the Home Study Department ar 
ranges forttecourses to be offered, secures instructors 
to offer these courses, recommends to proper £ 
mimstrative authorities the a PP°>“ 
members after securing the approval of ° 

and answers correspondence concerning the g 

of the Department r tration are sent 

All communications relative to «g 
to the Secretary As soon as te pp d t j le 

tor ,s notified of a 

lessons to the student The addressed di- 

ln connection with the course wor ecret ary is 

rectly to the instructor rn ^ 
kept m touch with 2 

means of a monthly P mmb er 0 f papers re 
structor, in which is statea ti , 

ceived and the number graded * * usually 

The lesson outlines used .m teach. S ^ 

made hy the rnstructors outlines made 

though m a few cases teach contain s full direc- 

by former instructors Each less 

nous for study induding reffre-es and ^ 

hy chapter and page, necess y methods 

sistance, and questions lo test 
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of work as well as his understanding of the ground 
covered 

A student must provide his own books For some 
of the courses sets of books have been prepared that 
may he obtained from the rental library. For those 
science courses that require the use of a microscope or 
other laboratory supplies and equipment, the needed 
materials may be rented from the Home-Study De- 
partment. Students are permitted four quarters fol- 
owing the one in which the registrations are made for 
the completion of courses. Any requests for an exten- 
sion of time, which are acted upon favorably in meri- 
torious cases, are received and disposed of by the 
Secretary r J 


The Office of the Home-Study Department, located 
°ii 1 C k'^d'fgs on the Quadrangles, is reason- 
r y ,5 ct l u, PP e ^ However, if funds were available 
o modermzmg the filmg equipment, the efficiency of 
T1 j° u ^ considerably increased. 

De P« m “t> l>ke the other dl- 
tm known ,C ,u n, ? rSlty> Polishes an annual bulle- 
courscs off “f? A '™ otLnumm! ^ which describes the 
reflations £ ^ ^ De P artraen t and the rules and 
The bullet! ®° Vernln S eorrcspondence-study work, 
and prosnecriv P r "™" ly for students 

'h= courL. In fc post'th ^ mtCreSt,:d takmE 
have not n ^ St ’ ™ e staten ^ents of courses 

regular serts ful C °- 0rdlnatel >» 

S r senes of University publications. The admin- 
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.stratum is aware of this difficulty and is taking steps 
to correct it 


STUDENT PERSONNEL IN HOME STUDY 

Graphed dtsmtuuon - Although theoretically 
enrolments in correspondence study are limited only 
Z T number of places reached by the postal semce 
actually the registrations tend to^rd a ^aph^ 

grouping In correspondence study, 

loZ nationally known institutions, as weh ^ as those 
of only local i rec y' tlOT £X.v 5^'^ 

- *• 

s " 4 ’ D rrt l ^”“ 

ofTh^residence studoit bodyis^aho^pr^nted^^ ^ 

An analysis of the data o per 

Home Study student body come 1 g ^ 7 ^7^ 
cent) from the geographical enro l m ents out 

‘unities upon the college he tota) student body, 

most meagerly ^ velo P? twenty eight states in 

I9 per cent are drawn f rom ‘he twe^y ^ ^ ^ 

divisions other than the iSo 
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Atlantic, and approximately 3 per cent are drawn 
from territories and foreign countries 
TABLE 5 

Geographical Distribution in Percentages, or Homb-Stuot 
Students and Residence Students* during 
the Ten Years from 1919-20 to 1928—29 



Temto'is* 

Wettern andFoegn 
Cbjotns* 


If If 1! If s| 

— ^ 2F 

i! , 1 j 5 ’ 79 ,d * 7 3 s * 

1^12-23 * 3 , * 3 , i 2 r 9 s 6 3 3 3 

19:3-4 \\ * l 3 '■ 9 7 6 3 8 3 

2924-23 11 1 S l 2 4 8 ’" 9 7 5 2 2 3 

19:5-16 3 J * ‘5 3 * 7 4 = 3 3 

19:6-2, 3 , ! 1 ^ 82 7 , 4 3 3 3 

1927-28 i 3 8 2 M 82 7 , 4 3 2 3 

' 938-19 :? 7 ' 3 % " *74333 

3 9 3 67 84 7 5 4 2 2 3 

tlw " ren'te'ed n Umrenitr Collar*. 
1 Sure* I'dudtd m M,v a ’ "°* £ 'fr tiered for coirnii on tie Qaadrantfei 

nT'T- I'-w li«?Ol?-«^ VrTKr 2* ^*Mran«*tu, RioJe Iikod, Cb«- 

. 6 Coloabu Vtrj~H \T v ,7 JniJ r Atlantic Delixare, 

!r,t, G .T riJ Crni-Jl o'n Ir^'T ,1, .> ort!l Souti Carolina, Flo-tA*. 

feS’T’* W Djl?la ?S^lh &a N°N' n, Mure***. 

V.^.^,5 Al.ba-94 Mu, ,.!2L i 1 ’ and Kama* Saati Central 

\U.C-3^ rj - ft r°- T S“»r OHafcwa, and *&•»»’ 

Study Demrt° 0n °r Studcnts “tolled in the Home- 

increased from^i" 1 TOm Nortl * Central area has 
1 m 61 P=t cent to 67 per cent during the 
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, , to , q o8-2q All the states m- 

Td d SC Cental frea, except Illinois, 

spondence study Chicago 

their state universities ^ territory 

obtains the majority of' 153 ™ 1 ™ f makes lt de 
served by these institution Thu ^ 
sirable to examine the enro tn 

Department that is drawn ^ De 

partment by states for - more 

This table shows that rec j/ ome Study 

than one half of the tota enro c ity 

from the North Centra are * ha be** rf ^ 
of Chicago and the state o nhno.s ^ 

Central area The 
total enrolment from th f ot h e r states 

comparative sires of the enro facilities which 

seem to be somewhat m uence ^ J responden ce study 
these states have pro larger en 

Thus the state of Ohio is £ state 

rolment than any other state exc V 1 c0 ’ rrespo nd 

institutions of Ohio have not dev eloped^ a oorrei ^ ^ 

ence study service Mic igan ^ Minnesota, 

larger enrolment than is ^ lnstltutl ons of 

the University of Michigan, 1 study On 

Ohio, has not developed corresp d WO r k 

the other hand, the states in which Tinted by 
has been well developed are typically represen 
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comparatively small enrolments. The fact that In- 
diana stands third in the list of enrolments by states is 

T^BLE 6 

Enpolhent i\ the Home-Study Department or the Uhivepsity or 
Chicago ik Each or toe Nine Years from 1920-21 to 1928-29 
rpoii Each or the North Central States 


Kuven E*t oiled p. Hops Study Each Year 


State 

I9 jo- 

21 

«9*X- 

22 

2922- 

SI 

W3- 

*4 

1924- 


19*6- 

*7 

1917- 

28 

J92B- 

20 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois* 

Chicago 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

M issoun 

North Dal ota 
South Dakota 
N’cbra'l a 
Kansas 

Total 

428 

2 95 

895 

'1043 

2 44 

131 

129 
24 3 
2 33 

26 
60 

56 

27 

547 

337 

9*3 

1,025 

253 

150 

146 

2 73 

26, 

39 

47 

58 

m 

628 

321 

93= 

9 2 9 

246 

163 

138 

280 

252 

26 

45 

75 

U4 

7»7 

338 

1,022 

999 
21 5 
186 
140 
281 

271 

5° 

75 

97 

726 

338 

1,119 

1,092 

260 

178 

>3i 

223 

272 

2 7 

64 

62 

8/ 

795 
35 2 
1 »3 2 7 
1,308 
299 

>83 

129 

*47 

m 

2 3 

68 

6 5 

88 

714 

3>5 

1,184 

1,686 

265 

i6; 

106 

172 

218 

18 

48 

43 

73 

S l 9 

267 

1,064 

i,454 

241 

>59 

9i 

>54 

181 

21 

48 

48 

68 

5 z i 

963 

i,53 2 

218 

140 

80 

125 

171 

20 

35 

48 

5’ 

3,28c 

tjI 43 

4,147 

■,,426 

4,579 

5,i57 

5,<>=7 

4,375 

4, J s s 

rtc .-ncr'O- can 





kfc Z' 1 by the la ^ concentration of popu- 
,1 v : r h T tC ° merofd ' es tate ) interntory 

It nnllb > „„fy f ban thc clt F of Chicago 
Proportion of^/™"' data ° f Table b that ^ 

department from dTctv of Ch” the Home , S " dy 
C1 v 01 Chicago has tended to 
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increase over the period stud.ed In the ^nrher years 

the students from Chicago comprised one fourth w 

is 

city of Chicago has been .ncrea s ’ n g in e« > 

The fact that a large proportion of the ' 

ence study students live in .Clucago «■**<« ^ 
ered carefully m planning , arttls Jfthat 46 per 

Department I t is by no .asm ^ t S hosc m UnI 
cent of the residence the fact that 

versity College, “me fro J udents come from 

one quarter of the Home - ^ nt „ estmE questions 

the metropolitan area raises ‘correspondence work 

Why do these students enrol m P 

instead of enrolling m ° the cty > 

extension-class groups th centers m the 

Would the establishment of other class cen 

-y atm act -denm hy 

spondence work Does PP hen ani w here one 

correspondence study m the opinion of 

wills present advantages ’ atlsfactory for their 

those who enrol, make s ? Any decision 

purposes than extans “ n ^“ of correspondence study 

with reference to the fut consider the ques 

at the University of Chicago must consider q 

tion of local service to the city 
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Maturity of students. — Students are admitted to 
correspondence study at the University of Chicago if 
they can satisfy the Secretary of the Home-Study 
Department that they are prepared to pursue the 
courses for which they wish to register. They are not 
required to meet the University admission require- 
ments until such time as they desire to become candi- 
dates for degrees In spite of the liberality of the ad- 
mission requirements, the correspondence students 
ave m general attained an educational competence 
satisfactory for the carrying of University work 
he previous academic training of the students who 
enrol in correspondence-study courses has been m- 
vestigated for the survey. The data were taken from 
C e . a *l es Home-Study Department for 

the period from June 20, 1929, to March 11, 1930. 
There were 1,064 records in this sampling; the previ- 
■ TW" not ‘Seated for 90 students, leav- 
be '"f* “P° n "hich the analysis could 

Student ' i, a i. e ? S ^ 0WS the percentage of these 974 
prior to who Jttt^ncd various educational levels 
Tfemn r for , H ™-Study conrses. 

(a 7 pert A r \‘ hat a IcUaveS y small proportton 

school Th' t l Wh ° hlve not graduated from high 

ih?i ZtT of studen,s ° r w 

) largely accounted for by the fact that 
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•** i "« h, s 

setting the presence of almost two thirds 

hlg h school of col 

of the students have had more tha J co l 

TABLE 7 

„ PnMF Study Students Who Had 
Pcrcentage or 97* H Levels Prior 

Attained Various .Correspondence Sriro 

TO Enrolling ro FercEntasi 


S 7 
97 3 
91 8 

65 2 
34 7 
7 6 


Not hlgh-school graduate 
High-school graduate 
Some college work 
More than two years of college 
Baccalaureate or other degree 
Higher degree 

grees is surprising, m -new of the fat tha ^ 

demand for correspondence " level indi- 

who are ready for work on the i g-duat ^ ^ 
cates the possibility o ^ m preparation for 
toward the testing of th „ on t h a t has some 

higher degrees, of a P lan ° 1 " n correspo ndence study 
of the elements now pre lstere d in the Home- 

The average age of the men reg (hat of tlle 

Study Department is 27 1 T ea ’ 
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Maturity of students— Students are admitted to 
correspondence study at the University of Chicago if 
they can satisfy the Secretary of the Home-Study 
Department that they are prepared to pursue the 
courses for which they wish to register. They are not 
required to meet the University admission require- 
ments until such time as they desire to become candi- 
dates for degrees In spite of the liberality of the ad- 
mission requirements, the correspondence students 
have in general attained an educational competence 
satisfactory for the carrying of University work 
The previous academic training of the students who 
enrol m correspondence-study courses has been in- 
vestigated for the survey The data were taken from 
the “dead files” of the Home-Study Department for 
the period from June 20, 1929, to March ai, 1930. 
There were 1,064 records in this sampling; the previ- 
ous training was not indicated for 90 students, leav- 
ing a total of 974 cases upon -which the analysis could 
he based. Table 7 shows the percentage of these 974 
students who had attained various educational, levels 
prior to enrolling for Home-Study courses. 

This table shows that a relatively small proportion 
(2.7 per cent) of the Home-Study students are not 
high-school graduates This percentage, although 
small, is considerably higher than the proportion of 
residence students who have not graduated from high 
school. The enrolment of students of this type in 
Home-Study is largely accounted for by the fact that 
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non credit and high school courses are offered Off- 
setting the presence of the small group who are not 
high school graduates is the fact that almost two-thirds 
of the students have had more than two yeai s of col- 
lege work, and more than one third of them have col 
lege degrees The comparatively large proportion of 
the students who already have their baccalaureate de- 

TABLE 7 


Percentage of 97+ Home Studi Students Who Had 
Attained Various Educational Levels Prior 
to Enrolling for Correspondence Study 


Not high school graduate 

Pe ccntoge 

2 7 

High school graduate 

97 3 

Some college work 

91 8 

More than two years of college work 

65 2 

Baccalaureate or other degree 

34 7 

Higher degree 

7 6 


grees is surprising, in view of the fact that correspond 
ence credits are not usually accepted toward the com 
pletion of requirements for a higher degree The large 
demand for correspondence study courses by students 
who are ready for work on the graduate level indi- 
cates the possibility of some experimentation looking 
toward the testing of the value, m preparation for 
higher degrees, of a plan of instruction that has some 
of the elements now present in correspondence study 
The average age of the men registered in the Home 
Study Department is 27 2 years, while that of the 
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women is 32.2. years The middle 50 per cent of the 
sampling are between 22 and 39 years of age. Two- 
thirds of the Home-Study students are more than 26 
years old. 

A sampling of 498 registrations m Home-Study, for 
which all the lessons were completed, shows that ap- 
proximately 36 per cent took more than one year to 
complete the lessons of a single course; 28 per cent re- 
quired from six to twelve months. Only 36 per cent 
completed one course within a period of six months. 

Grades received by students . — Some evidence as to 
the ability of the correspondence-study students may 
be obtained from an analysis of the grades which they 
receive when they later enrol for residence work, in 
comparison with the average grades received by all 
residence students. Undergraduate grades at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were indicated at the time this 
study was made by a five-point letter scale. “Points” 
were assigned to each grade, as follows- “A,” 6; “B” 
4^ C, 2, D, o; and “F,” —2 The use of these 
points permits the calculation of an average grade for 
a group of students 


Based on an extensive sampling, it was found that 
e correspondence-study studen ts who later enrol for 
work on the Quadrangles receive an average grade in 
their residence work o + i point higher than the aver- 
■f lor all residence students. Although the difference 
is numerically small, ,t is statistically significant. The 
elusion from this study is that on the average the 
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correspondence students are slightly more successful 
than residence students in receiving good grades in 
courses The data do not indicate the reason for this 
difference Among the possibilities that may be sug 
gested as contributing to the difference are the fol- 
lowing (1) the correspondence students may have a 
higher average native ability than the residence stu- 
dents, (2) the maturity of the correspondence stu 
dents may be operating in their favor, (3) the cor- 
respondence students may be superior to the resi- 
dence students in application and motivation, (4) the 
correspondence students who complete courses may 
be relatively a more highly selected group among all 
who attempt correspondence study than the residence 
students who complete courses are among all resi- 
dence students 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF OF THE HOME-STUDY 
DEPARTMENT 

Sources from which staff ts diawn — The staff mem- 
bers who give courses in the Home-Study Depart- 
ment are drawn principally from two sources (1) the 
Faculties of the University of Chicago, and (2) the 
faculties of other institutions and business and profes 
sional fields The group drawn from the regular Facul- 
ties of the University may be divided into two classes, 
one composed of those who do some residence teach 
ing on the Quadrangles, and the other of those who 
teach only in extension Throughout this discussion 
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the distinction will be maintained between these three 
groups in the Home-Study staff: (i) those who are 
members of the University Faculties and teach on the 
Quadrangles as well as in Home-Study; (2) those who 
are members of the University Faculties, but teach 
only in extension; and (3) those who are not members 
of the University Faculties. The last-mentioned 
group is composed principally of the staff members of 
other educational institutions, but a few of those in 
this class come from business or professional fields 
In 1928-2,9, 66 per cent of those who taught in the 
Home-Study Department were drawn from the regu- 
lar residence staff of the University (the first group 
isted above) The correspondence-study teachers 
who were members of the University Faculties but 
taught only in Home-Study or in Home-Study and 
University College (the second group listed above) 
constituted 14 per cent of the total staff in Home- 
Mudy The remaining 20 per cent were drawn from 
outside the University Faculties. During the preced- 
ing ten years, members of the University Faculties 
w 10 taught also on the Quadrangles comprised on 
t e average two-thirds of the Home-Study staff, and 
the othei two groups mentioned above each com- 
prised approximately one-sixth of the staff 

cn e was some tendency during the decade preced- 
ng 1928 to decrease the percentage of staff members 
dmw„ from the regular University Facult.es and to 
ncrcase the percentage from outside sources. The 
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Announcements for 1930-31, however, show an abrupt 
change in this tendency, the percentage of Home 
Study staff members drawn from the University Fac 
ulties increasing sharply with a corresponding de- 
crease in the percentage drawn from outside sources 
The selection of staff members who give corre 
spondence-study courses is always subject to the ap 
proval of the head or chairman of the department m 
which the work is given Thus the heads or chairmen 
of academic departments have the same opportunity 
to assure themselves of the quality of the instructional 
staff in Home-Study that they have in the case of the 
staff offering the regular residence courses of the Uni- 
versity 

Tunning — Table 8 presents data showing the high- 
est degrees held by the members of the Home-Study 
staff For comparative purposes the same inform a 
tion is shown for the entire residence staff on the 
Quadrangles, and also for a group of other institutions 
engaged in correspondence work 
The data of this table indicate clearly that the 
academic training of the Home Study staff compares 
favorably with that of the regular Quadrangles staff 
It is apparent that the Home-Study Department is 
getting a relatively large share of highly trained in 
structors and a relatively small percentage of those 
whose training has not progressed beyond the first 
degree 

Academic ranis — Table 9 presents data showing 
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the distribution of the Home-Study teaching staff 
among the various academic ranks. For purposes of 
comparison, the corresponding figures for the entire 
Quadrangles staff are presented. Comparative data 

TABLE 8 

Percentages of Residence Faculties, of Home-Study Staff, 
and of Coprespondence-Study Teachers in Othep 
Institutions Who Hold Various Decrees 




Home-Studt Stafp, UrivcRsiTY o 

r Chicago 


Highest Decree 
Held 

MFMBEra 
or Resi- 
dence 
Faculties, 
Uiro zr- 

SITY OF 

Chicago 

86 

Faculty 
Members, 
Teaching 
Also on 
the Quad 
rangles 

iB 

Faculty 
Members, 
Not Teach- 

the 1 Quad- 
rangles 

26 

Non- 
faculty 
Mem ben 

Total 
Home- 
Study 
Staff {130 
Members) 

STOND- 

EI.CZ- 

Studv 
Teaoifm 
tir Other 

It STITU- 
TlOhS* 

PhD 

Master’s 

Other higher 
degree 
Bachelor’s 
None 

54 

16 

! 3 

*5 

2 

64 

21 

4 

10 

I 

39 

17 

5 

n 

28 

6l . 

23 

8 , 

3 

60 

21 

4 ! 

II 

4 

3 6 

28 

8 

’St 


Ik ffr— K.4MI (New York M.c 
t Include! also those not indicating degrees held 


are also given for a group of other institutions that 

engagepn^correspondence study. 

This table shows that the part of the Home-Study 
“ drawn from the regular University Faculties 
compares very favorably on the basis of academic 
amts with the residence instructional staff as a whole. 

s clear that the Home-Study Department is ob- 
taining its dne share of the staff members of the higher 
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ranks. For the group drawn from outside the Uni- 
versity Faculties the ranks indicated are those which 
they hold in their own institutions. This group has a 
TABLE 9 

Percentages or Reside kce Facultifs, of Home Stud\ Staff, and 
of Correspondence Stud\ Teachers in Other Insti- 
tutions Who Hold Various Academic Ranks 




J Houc-Snitn Staff, Umversitt or Chicago 


AciDEUIC ! 
Rank 

[ Members 
or Resi- 
dence 
Iacultjes 
Untvef 

S1TY OF 

1 Chicago 

16 

Faculty 
Members 
Teaching 
Also on 
the Quad 

saoglei 

18 

Ficul-y* 
Members 
Mol Teach 
mg on 
the Quad- 
rangles 

26 

Non 

faculty 

Members 

Total 
Home 
Study 
Staff (130 
Members) 

Studi 
Teachers 
m Other. 
Institu- 
tions* 

Professor 
Associate pro 

31 

35 

22 

3S 

33 

37 

fessor 

Assistint pro- 

II 

20 


15 

16 

13 

fessor 


26 

6 

12 

21 

16 

Instructor 

18 

H 

39 

2 3 


16 

Othcrf 

None 

22 

I 

5 

33 

l 5 

n 

9t 

11 


•Data from Alfred Lawrence Hall Quest, The Unrtrnty JfHd, p 167 
t Includes lecturers, associates, assistants, and teachers in the laboratory schools 
} Includes also those not indicating academic rank held 


smaller percentage at the higher ranks, and a larger 
percentage at the lower ranks, than the group who are 
also teaching on the Quadrangles. No significant dif- 
ferences appear in the comparison with the teaching 
staffs of other institutions offering correspondence 
work. 

It is difficult to compare the meanings of ranks as 
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between two institutions. The rank of associate pro- 
fessor or lower in the University of Chicago is fre- 
quently the equivalent of a full professorship at some 
other institution. This fact brings out more than ever 
the relatively unsatisfactory status of the group of 
Home-Study teachers who are drawn from outside 


sources The question may be raised whether depart- 
ments make the selection of Home-Study instructors 
who do no teaching on the Quadrangles on the basis of 
standards equivalent to those used in appointing resi- 
dence teachers It might be inferred from the facts 
presented that the heads or chairmen of departments 
are less critical of appointees whose sole connection 
with the University lies in their association with 
Home-Study work than they are of the members of 
their residence staffs It would appear that the de- 
partment heads or chairmen, upon whom the final re- 
sponsibility for the approval of instructors rests, have 
relaxed their standards somewhat in making appoint- 
ments to the Home-Study staff. If this is the case, the 
tendency within the past year or two to increase the 
percentage of regular staff members used in the 
ome- tudy Department should be encouraged In 
lorming a judgment of the staff of this Department as 
a whde however, it is desirable to recall that two- 
thirds of the instructors are members of the Univer- 
sity Faculties who teach on the Quadrangles. 

^ tcachm Z load ™ong instructors oj 
nous ranks and training - In order to obtain an 
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adequate analysis of the teaching staff in Home Study 
it is necessary to know not only the qualifications of 
the members individually but also the distribution of 
the teaching load among those of various quahfica 
tions The distribution of loads in Home Study, in 
terms of the number of courses taught, corresponds 
very closely to the distribution of individual teachers 
with reference to the three sources from which the 
staff is obtained In 1929 30, 61 per cent of the 
Home-Study staff held the Ph D degree and taught 
63 per cent of all the courses, 84 per cent held either 
the Ph D or some other higher degree and taught 85 
per cent of the courses In the same year 32 per cent 
of the Home Study staff held the rank of professor 
and taught 36 per cent of the courses, 72 per cent held 
ranks above instructor and taught 70 per cent of the 
courses 

It is clear from these data that the members of the 
staff who have superior qualifications carry their full 
share of the courses taught 

Scholarly productivity — Another measure of the 
quality of the Home Study staff is obtained by an 
analysis of the number of contributions to published 
literature made by this group Such a measure is par 
ticularly applicable at the University of Chicago 
where research and scholarly productivity receive 
marked emphasis 

The data used m this analysis were obtained from 
the President s Reports for the ten years from 1919-20 
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to 1928-29, m which are given the titles of the pub- 
lications written by each staff member reporting. Pos- 
sibly a few of the members of the Faculties have not 
reported their scholarly productions, but in general 
the President’s Reposts may he considered an authen- 
tic record of the publications It is recognized that 
this analysis takes no account of certain types of valu- 
able research that do not result in publication of the 
findings. It is further recognized that there are some 
types of research that require years of work before 
t e results may be published. As the analysis covers 
a ten-year period, however, the figures should be a 
mcmblf d mdeX ° f tl>e Sdl0krl y productivity of staff 


In making the analysis, publications were classified 
as books articles, or reviews. For each staff member 
he number of productions of each kind was counted 
and the number of years each worked on the staff was 
determined The average yearly production was found 

b) dividing the total numberofeach kmd of contribu- 
0“ 7 r C T nUmber ° f years of advice during the 
arout' me L mbers Rifled into two 

d d no ° SE Wh ° Uught ° n the Quadrangles but 
m tC f hing ’ M who taught both 

du b r t, y ™\° n thc Quadrangles at some time 
2 la r P T d In 0rdcr '° maintain strict corn- 
group onh- f CU Cy membcrs wer = included in the first 
e\tcnsion\ de P aft m<mts which gave some 

tension work during thc period The averages for 
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the first group furnish a standard for comparison of 
the productivity of the second group. The produc- 
tions of the second group, those who taught in Home- 

TABLE 10 

Average Annual Production of Boons, Articles, and Reviews 
OV ER THF TsV-YeAR PERIOD FROM IiJig-CO TO 1928-29 OF FACULTY 
Members Who Did No Extension Teaching and of Those Who 
Taught both in Home Stud\ and on the Quadrancles 


Faculty Grow 

Average Annual Number of 
Publications 

Boot. 

Articles 

Reviews 

AH members of the University Faculties 
who did no extension teaching* 

0 IJ 

I 41 

0 41 

All teachers who did Home-Stud) work it 
some time durng the period 

0 26 1 

I os ■ 

079 

All teachers who did Home Stud) work it 
some time during the period, considering 
onl) the )ears in which they did Home 
Studv y.ork 

0 21 

0 97 

| 072 

All teachers who did Home-Study work it 
some rime during the period, considering 
only the veirs in which they did not do 
Home -Stud v work 

O 36 

1 *5 

O97 


•Includes on!j those who are member* of departments bj which some crtens on 
work was given during the period 


Study at some time during the period, were analyzed 
further according to the years when they worked or 
did not work in Home-Study Table io presents the 
data showing the average annual production of books, 
reviews, and articles for the various groups. 

The data indicate that the Home-Study staff com- 
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pares very favorably with the members of the same 
departments, who do no extension teaching, with re- 
spect to the publication of books and reviews. Those 
who do no extension teaching tend to produce a larger 
number of articles On the whole, the data show that 
the Home-Study staff is vigorous and productive. 
There is some indication in the table that teaching in 
Home-Study tends to reduce the amount of scholarly 
productivity, as these teachers produced on the aver- 
age larger numbers of books, reviews, and articles in 
the years when they were not doing Home-Study 
work than they did in the years when they taught cor- 
respondence-study courses However, the group of 
Home-Study teachers were on the average more pro- 
ductive of books and reviews during the years they 
were teaching correspondence-study courses than was 
the case with the other members of the same depart- 
ments who did no extension teaching. 

These comparisons must be interpreted with some 
caution, owing to the fact that the scholarly contribu- 
tions are considered as of the years when they were 
published, not when they were originally written. 
Thus it is entirely possible that a book published in 
a } ear in which the author was not teaching in Home- 
tu ) was actually worked out and written during 
years w hen he was doing correspondence-study work. 
M the reverse is equally possible, it is probable that 
t le a\ ernges do not greatly misrepresent the true con- 
uion. earing in mind this limitation, it appears 
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that the cairying of Home-Study courses may entail 
some sacrifice of the energy of staff members that 
might otherwise be devoted to one of the major objec- 
tives of the University In spite of this conclusion, it 
must be recognized that the Home-Study group as a 
whole is a particularly able and energetic one, and 
does as much in the way of scholarly productivity as 
the comparable group of staff members who do no 
extension teaching 

COURSE OFFERINGS IN HOME STUDY 

The levels of wojL — The courses offered by the 
Home Study Department may be classed roughly ac 
cording to levels as non credit, high school credit, and 
university undergraduate credit Non-credit courses, 
as their name implies, are those that are not intended 
to be used under any circumstances for secondary or 
college credit The Home Study Department offers 
courses especially designed to serve college entrance 
requirement purposes Regulations permit, and offer- 
ings provide, opportunities for the student to earn by 
correspondence all the high-school credits required 
for entrance to the College 3 

The university-credit courses offered by tlie Home- 
Study Department are designed to serve in general 
three groups of students (i) those with not more 

* The College at the University is the organization concerned w th 
the work of the first two years of the undergraduate curriculum 
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than eighteen majors 3 of credit, the courses at this 
level all bearing numbers from ioi to 199; (2) under- 
graduates with more than eighteen majors, these 
courses being numbered from 201 to 299; and (3) 
those with twenty-seven majors of credit who can also 
satisfy departmental prerequisites, these courses be- 
ing numbered from 301 to 399 The numbering sys- 
tem of courses conforms to that in use on the Quad- 
rangles Preresearch problems and research courses 
are offered for certain students by correspondence 
" en departmental advisers permit or approve, but 
the rules of the Graduate Faculty forbid the accept- 
ance of correspondence credit toward the completion 
0! requirements for higher degrees. 1 

As is the case on the Quadrangles, certain of the 
umvcrsity-credit courses are designated as "limited 
credit The regulations governing such courses, as 
published in the official announcements, are as fol- 
ows (a) ull credit is given only when these courses 

trit^ a ' Cn . aTn0n ® n Kent’s ^ rst *8 majors, and the 
al number so taken may not exceed 9; (i) after a 
student has credit for ! 7 ; majors but fewer than 07 
they will not be credited at all - Credit earned in 
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limited credit courses may be used to meet college 
entrance requirements, although the courses are not 
designed primarily for the high school level 
Table 1 1 presents data showing the relative empha- 
sis given by the Home Study Department to these 

TABLE n 


Number and Percentage of Home Study Courses 
AT \arI 0 US Lev ELS IN 1928—29 


Le el 

Number of 
Courses Off e cd 

Pc ccntace of 
Total 

Non credit 

12 

2 6 

High school 

33 

7 i 

University credit 

41S 

9 ° 3 

100-level 

*9 

19 2 

'•oo-lcvcl 

l»8 | 

27 7 

300-level 

98 

21 2 

Level not indicated 

103 

2 n 2 

Limited credit (included 



also in 100-level) 

38 

8 2 

Totil 

4*3 

100 0 


different levels, in terms of the number of courses of 
fered at each level during the year 1928-29 
This table shows clearly that the great majority of 
the courses are given for university credit The num- 
ber at the high school level is small, and an even 
smaller percentage of the offerings consists of non- 
credit courses A large proportion of the courses do 
not indicate specifically the level for which they are 
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intended. Almost half of the total offerings are on the 
200- and 300-levels, and are intended for students who 
have already completed two or more years of college 
work. 

The registrations m subcollegiate courses have de- 
clined more than 50 per cent during the ten years from 
1919 to 1928, that is, from 780 m 1919 to 384 in 1928. 
In the year 1928-29 the subcollegiate courses con- 
tained only 4 7 per cent of the total number of regis- 
trations, although 7 1 per cent of the courses were at 
this level. The decline in registrations of this type 
doubtless results from the abundance of other high- 
school opportunities, and indicates that the direct- 


service functions of the University at the high-school 
level are of less importance than they once were. 

The fact that the courses of this type have declined 
materially in enrolment, coupled with the fact that 
work at the high-school level is not a part of the ob- 
jectives of the University, leads to the recommenda- 
tion that the giving of high-school credit courses by 
correspondence be abandoned The only possible ba- 
sis upon which such work should be continued is for 
t ic purpose of experimentation with the correspond- 
cnce method at the high-school level. Unless the 
nigh. school courses in Home-Study are very definitely 
earned on in this spirit, they should be abandoned, 
t 0urSCS a £ V, hc 1<x> *^ eve l (junior college) comprise 
° f the total offenn gs in Home-Study, 
ic rapid development of local junior colleges, 
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it may be that correspondence-study enrolments at 
this level may later show the same tendency to de- 
crease that has appeared »n the high-school registra 
tions 

Departments of eying correspondence-study courses — 
Six departments offered thirteen non credit courses 
at some time during the ten year period from 1919-20 
to 1928-29 Latin, Romance Languages (French), 
German, English, Mathematics, and Divinity 5 In 
19^8-29 four departments offered non credit courses 
Latin, Romance Languages, English, and Mathemat- 
ics Since 1920-21 the Divinity non-credit courses 
have been offered as certificate courses 

Ten different departments provided courses at some 
time during the ten year period that were designed 
especially for high school students* Economics, Com 
merce and Administration, Art, Greek, Hygiene and 
Bacteriology, History, Latin, English, Mathematics, 
and Geology The last five named offered high school 
courses throughout the entire ten-year period 

Table 12 presents data showing the departments 
that m 1928-29 offered undergraduate courses in 
Home-Study and the number of courses offered by 
each 

Of the departments listed m this table, all except 
four had given some courses each year for the preced 
ing nine years Commerce and Administration, Phys- 

5 The \anous profession a! schools mil be referred to as departr'ents 
throughout this report 
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TABLE 12 

DEPAPTjjEt.TS Offering Ondepgjuduate Courses 
i'< Home-Study Department in 1928-29 and 
Number of Courses Offered by Each 
Divinity 
Education 
English 
Latin 
Art 

Germanic 

Romance Languages — French 
Mathematics 
History 
Greek 
Botany 
Philosophy 

Commerce and Administration 
Sociology and Anthropology 
Romance Languages— Spanish 
Comparative Literature 
Psjchology 
Chemistry 
Zoology 
Economics 
Astronomj 
Geology 

Polittcal Science 
Hjgiene and Bacteriology 
Social Service Administration 
Home Economics 
Comparator c Philology 
Romance Languages — Italian . 

1 nysics 

" ,d ph »™»>'og> 


Total 


418 
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lology, Physiological Chemistry and Pharmacology, 
and Social Service Administration The last named 
of these four was organized as a separate curriculum 
during the ten year period Slightly more than 40 per 
cent of ali the offerings listed are m three depart- 
ments English, Education, and Divinity The num- 
ber of courses listed in the natural sciences is com- 
paratively low, owing to the fact that laboratory facil 
lties are not at the disposal of most correspondence- 
study students 

It is interesting to note that so many courses are 
offered m foreign languages Almost one-fifth of all 
the courses listed in 1928-29 were in Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German It has been 
contended by some that foreign languages cannot be 
taught by correspondence, yet in Home Study even 
introductory courses are successfully offered in Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and German Approximately 
10 per cent of the students who have received credit 
in a beginning course m modem languages have con 
tinued their study of the language in residence in the 
University Of these, none received a failing grade, 
and only one a “D” grade in residence in a language 
course The average grade received in correspondence 
study is about one-half letter grade higher than the 
average of the grades received in later language 
courses in residence, the former being 4 9 and the 
latter 3 8 

New courses — The new demands arising from time 
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to time have been rather generously met by the addi- 
tion of new courses to the Home-Study program. Dur- 
ing the ten years from 1919-20 to 1928-29, a total of 
599 courses were offered The number of new courses 
added ranged from thirty-six m 1925-26 to fourteen 
in 1922-23 The departments that most consistently 
added new courses each year are English, Education, 
and Divinity. Seven departments offered no new 
courses during the nine years following 1919-20 In 
large part the new offerings represented replacements 
of old courses. Almost as many courses were dropped 
as were added, the total number offered m each year 
remaining approximately constant over the period 


QUALITY OF HO ME- STUDY WORK 

The data that have been presented in preceding sec- 
tions of this report offer some valuable indirect evi- 
dence regarding the quality of the work done in the 
ome-Study Department. It has been, shown that 
t e stu ents enrolled in correspondence study are on 
the average capable and compare favorably at prac- 
tically every point with the residence students who at- 
tend classes on the Quadrangles. It has also been 
show n that the teaching staff in the Home-Study De- 
partment as qualifications that on the average are 
S l “ th ® £ of ^ Quadrangles staff. From 
• t-jn-LV E ln ^ erTc ^ that the quality of v ork 
,n reduce 1 ,S equivalent of that done 
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In this survey it has been thought advisable not to 
rest the entire case for the quality of Home-Study 
work on the basis of the evidence afforded by the 
qualifications of the students and the teaching staff 
but to seek some direct means by which the quality of 
Home-Study work may be compared with the quality 
of the work done on the Quadrangles Three types of 
evidence are presented on this point, the first consist- 
ing of the reactions of correspondence students, the 
second being an analysis of the judgments of staff 
members who have had experience with both types of 
students, and the third being an investigation of the 
grades made by correspondence-study students 

The Home Study Department has recently asked 
all students completing correspondence courses to 
give their estimates of the relative 1 alue of the work 
by correspondence compared with residence instruc 
tion, and also their estimate of the relative demands 
on their time for the two types of work A total of 
2,706 responses have been tabulated by the Home 
Study Department, furnished by 123 students in high 
school courses, 2,477 students at the college level, and 
106 students at the advanced level A majority of the 
students at both the college and the advanced level, 
and almost half of those at the high school level, 
stated that their Home-Study courses had taken more 
time than similar residence courses Less than 5 per 
cent of the entire group indicated that the correspond- 
ence work took less time than residence courses, the 
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remainder stated that the time requirement was about 
the same for the two types of work. A large majority 
of those responding stated that the correspondence 
work had been as valuable or more valuable than the 
residence work; only 3 per cent of the advanced stu- 
dents, 4 per cent of the college students, and 6 per 
cent of the high-school students indicated that the 
correspondence work had been less valuable than 
residence work. 


In response to the inquiry among staff members 
who have had experience with both types of students, 
90 per cent stated that they believed that Home- 
Study students do work of as high quality as students 
on the Quadrangles, and 85 per cent stated that they 
were of the opinion that the fact that Home-Study 
students are for the most part engaged in regular em- 
ployment does not prevent their working to their M 
capacity. In comparing the more capable students of 
n P er cent of the instructors stated 

that the best students in correspondence work do 
about the same quality of work as the best students 
on the Quadrangles; 1 8 per cent believed that they do 
better work, and 4 per cent believed they do poorer 
work. Only 38 per cent of the instructors believed 
at the poorest correspondence-study students do 
work of lower quality than that done hy the poorest 
students on the Quadrangles, 46 per cent were of the 
opinion that the poorest correspondence-study stu- 
dents do work of about the same quality as the poor- 
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est students on the Quadrangles, and 16 per cent be- 
lieved that the poorest correspondence students do 
better work than the poorest students on the Quad- 
rangles 

A careful statistical study was made of the grades 
received by correspondence students Two types of 
comparisons were made in this analysis (1) a com 
parison of the grades given in 1928-29 by fifty three 
instructors who taught both in Home Study and on 
the Quadrangles, computing separate averages for the 
Home Study and the residence grades, (2) a compari- 
son of the grades made in Home-Study and on the 
Quadrangles by a group of students who had taken 
work both in Home-Study and on the Quadrangles 
It is known that variation exists among the grad 
mg standards of almost any group of instructors In 
order to keep this factor constant in analyzing the 
grades of the Home-Study students, the grades is- 
sued by fifty-three teachers who had taught during 
the year 1928-29 both in Home-Study and on the 
Quadrangles were averaged 6 separately for the Home 
Study and the Quadrangles students 7 Comparison of 
these two averages affords a direct measure of the 
relative achievement of correspondence study and 
residence students 

4 In avenging the grades the following point scale was used A, 

6 po nts B, 4. points C, ° po nts, D o points F, — n po nts 
7 Tor *1 complete account of the method of making this amh sis see 
C O Thompson The Extension Program of the Umvcrsit) of Chicago 
(Chicago Umversih of Chicago Press) (In press ) 
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These fifty-three instructors gave an average grade 
of 3-35 (somewhat below a “B”) to their undergradu- 
ate students on the Quadrangles; to their students in 
Home-Study they gave an average grade of 4.18 
(slightly above a “B”). Calculation shows that the 
difference between the two averages is statistically 
significant In other words, the students in Home- 
Study were given significantly higher grades than the 
same instructors gave their students in residence. 


It was also possible to make this comparison, hold- 
ing constant not only the instructor but also the 
course, by limiting the base of the average to grades 
made in courses which an instructor gave both in resi- 
dence and by correspondence during the year. The 
average grade given to students on the Quadrangles 
was 3.36, correspondence-study students taking the 
same courses under the same instructors during the 
same year were given an average grade of 4.38 The 
difference amounts to slightly more than one grade 
point and is statistically significant 
The second type of comparison involved the aver- 
age grades received in Home-Study and on the Quad- 
rangles by a group of 666 students who had worked 
both in Home-Study and on the Quadrangles during 
e two years 1927-28 and 1928-29 In these com- 
parisons the factor of the student was held constant. 

!s group o students had an average of 3.49 grade 
pomts for all their work done on the Quadrangles, 
they had an average of 4 46 grade pomts for ail work 
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done by correspondence The difference is almost one 
grade point and is statistically significant In other 
words, this group of students tended to receive sig 
nificantly higher grades in correspondence study than 
in residence, although their residence work was a/so 
distinctly above the general University average 

Enough cases were available to make the compan 
son on the constant student group by departments 
for seven departments In this comparison not only 
was the factor of the student held constant, but also 
that of the department in which his grades were re- 
ceived In the case of every comparison the average 
grades received in Home Study are higher than the 
average received in residence, and every one of the 
differences is statistically significant % 

The data that have been presented point unmis 
takably to the conclusion that the work done m 
Home-Study, as measured by the grades received by 
students, compares very favorably with that done in 
residence The opinions of the instructors who are 
familiar with both types of work are strongly rein 
forced by the statistical study of the grades received 
by the Home Study students So far as the available 
measures of attainment can be trusted^ it cannot be 
denied that the students using the correspondence 
study plan achieve results that compare favorably 
with those obtained in the regular residence work of 
the University 

* For a complete statistical treatment of the data mvoh ed see C O 
Thompson ibid 
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IINANCING THE HOME-STUDY PROGRAM 
Actual payments , or contract costs — The direct costs 
of the Home-Study program are financed wholly from 
the receipts from student fees. These direct costs in- 
clude all the payments to instructors, expenditures 
for advertising, postage, and local administration. 
Certain overhead expenses that are not a part of the 
direct expenditures of the Department are carried by 
the general University budget Among these items 
are the provision of office space, heat, light, and jani- 
torial service, and the proportionate share of the gen- 
eral University administrative service. On the other 
hand, all the Home-Study students who have not 
previously matriculated in the University must pay 
the general matriculation fee. The receipts from this 
source do not go to the support of the Home-Study 
program but are turned into the general University 
unds It seems entirely probable that the income 
produced by the matriculation fees paid by Home- 
Study students more than offsets the indirect ex- 
penses of the Department that are not charged 
against its budget 

Table 13 shows the amount of fees charged for vari- 
ous amounts of course work and the distribution of 
t e ce receipts between the instructors giving the 
courses and the direct overhead expenses of the 
Home-Study Department. 

I lie receipts from fees totaled $107,846 54 during 
tile year ending June 30, 1930 At the rate of pay in- 
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dicated by Table 13 a total of $56,432 58 was spent 
during the year for payments to instructors, including 

TABLE 13 


Fees and Their Distribution - for Payment of Expenses 
in the Home Study Department 


Fees Charged for Fach Tire of 
Registration 

Paihents to Teachers 

BulancC 

Type of Re? mat on 

Amount 

Amount of Service 

Amount 

Pad 

Direct 

Expense* 

One minor 

50 

2o lessons at Jo 40 

J 8 00 

? 3 So 



Roy alti 

I CO 


One major 

25 00 

40 lessons at Jo 40: 

16 00 

7 00 



Roy alt\ 

2 00 


Two majors 

47 00 

80 lessons at Jo 40 

30 CO 

11 00 



Royalty 

4 00 


Three majors 

65 00 

120 lessons at 





1 Jc 40 

4$ co 




Royalty 

6 00 

| II CO 

One eiammation on in 





complete residence 





work. 

" 5 ° 

Grading paper 

1 70 

0 So 

Lessons for one week of 





incomplete residence 





work 

I CO 

Grading papers 

0 75 

0 25 

One minor renewal 

2 50 



2 JO 

One major renewal 

S 00 



j 00 


stipends for the correction of papers and royalties on 
lesson outlines In order to determine the total in 
structionai cost, approximately $3,500 00 expended 
for postage and lesson printing must be added 
It should also be noted that instructional expenses 
would have been considerably higher if all students 
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had completed all the lessons of the courses in which 
they were registered. During the year 1,745 registra- 
tions were dropped before the courses were completed. 
As m the case of residence courses, however, no re- 
funds are made to students who drop courses before 
their completion. A study of the records in the Home- 
Study Department shows that students who drop 
their work, before its completion on the average fin- 
ish only 10 per cent of the lessons in the course for 
which they have enrolled and paid the fee. Thus, if 
all the 1,745 registrations that were dropped had been 
completed, the Home-Study Department would have 
been obliged to pay instructors for the correction of 


approximately 62,820 more lessons at forty cents 
each. The drop-outs thus released approximately 
twenty-five thousand dollars for other uses by the 
Department This item is required in order to finance 
t e correspondence work, for although an allowance 
is made in the fees for a percentage to be used for non- 
mstructional purposes, this would not have covered 
all expenses if no students had dropped the work. In 
spite 0 this fact, the Home-Study Department and 
the instructors concerned try m every possible way to 
encourage completion of courses by students. 

n $24,935.07 was spent for administration, 
>1,213 84 for office equipment and supplies, and 
- -3,S9 i -°i or advertising, postage, and printing, 
rnakmg, with instructional salary expense, a total of 
$106,444.06 This left a balance of only ?i, 402.48. A 
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balance of approximately this size has been available 
during each of the ten years covered by the data avail- 
able If all students had completed all lessons, there 
would have been a deficit in 1930 of approximately 
52.3,500 00 

There is some evidence to indicate that the per- 
centage of completions has increased slightly during 
the ten years just past If this increase should contin 
ue or be accelerated during the next few years, it 
would soon absorb the slight balance and create an 
annual deficit unless some of the items of expenditure 
should be materially reduced Upon the basis of forty 
cents per lesson for instructional costs the balance m 
1930 would have been wiped out if only 3,500 more 
lessons had been returned for correction This is only 
5 5 per cent of those that were not completed If, as 
seems reasonable, there be added to the instructional 
cost per paper five cents to cover postage and printed 
lesson outlines, it would have taken only 3,116 more 
lessons returned for correction to have absorbed the 
balance 

The question may be raised as to whether this 
method of financing the Home-Study program is con 
ducive to the development of improved techniques 
that will increase the percentage of completions The 
inferences from the method of financing are obviously 
that it is to the interest of the Home-Study budget to 
have a large percentage of students fail to complete 
courses Careful investigation indicates that this 
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questionable method of financing has not actually 
operated up to tins time to inhibit the Department 
from using every possible effort to encourage com- 
pletions. The possibilities that are inherent in the 
situation, however, indicate that if the correspond- 
ence-study program is to be continued, it would be 
highly desirable, as soon as the finances of the Uni- 
versity permit, to plan some method whereby the 
budget of the Home-Study Department would be un- 
affected by the percentage of completions. 

Real, or service-load , costs . — The question of the real 
costs of the Home-Study program cannot be settled 
merely by consideration of the direct costs that have 
been discussed in the preceding paragraphs It has 
already been pointed out that a large majority of the 
Home-Study instructors arc members of the regular 
mversity Faculties and receive extra pay for the cor- 
respondence-study work in addition to their regular 
sa aries Unless the schedule of payments from the 
two sources corresponds closely to the distribution of 
time and energy of the staff member, the actual cost 
to the University of each semce will differ from that 
in icate y the schedule of payments An illustra- 
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member, the remaining 90 per cent being devoted to 
his duties on the Quadrangles. Of the total salary of 
£4,250, 10 per cent, or £425, has evidently been used 
for the Home-Study work Thus the real, or service- 
load, cost of his work for the Home-Study Depart- 
ment would be S4.25, instead of £250. 

In order to make a computation of the service-load 
costs of the Home-Study work, each faculty member 
teaching any correspondence courses during the Win- 
ter Quarter, 1930, was asked to report the distribu- 
tion of his time and energy among the varied series of 
activities that make up the round of faculty duties. 
A compilation of these data yields a basis for com- 
puting the scrvicc-load costs of the Home-Study pro- 
gram 9 

Upon the basis of the estimates furnished by each 
instructor of the proportion of his time and energy 
devoted to the correspondence-study work, it is de- 
tci mined that the average cost of preparing the out- 
line for one correspondence-study course is $287.79, 
and the average cost of grading one correspondence 
lesson is $1 14. These real, or service-load, costs may 
be compared with the nominal costs, or the payments 
actually made to the instructors for the service m 
Home-Study. 

It was shown in Table 13 that each instructor re- 

5 For a detailed discussion of the techniques employed in anal) zing 
the distribution of time and energy of faculty members and in computing 
the service-load costs, sec C O Thompson, ibid 
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ccives a royalty of $2.00 per major registration as a 
payment for preparing the course outline. The aver- 
age number of registrations during the lifetime of a 
course, figured over a period of years, is 1 53. The to- 
tal payments for preparing the outline will therefore 
be, on die average, $306 00, compared with £287.79, 
the real, or service-load, cost. It thus appears that 
the Home-Study instructors arc slightly overpaid for 
preparing course outlines, although the amount of 
overpayment is not large. It must be remembered 
that the figures mentioned above reflect the average 
situation only; there are many courses in which the 
number of registrations is fewer than 1 53 during the 
ifetime of the outline, and m such cases the total 
remuneration to the instructor for preparing the out- 
me is less than £306 00, on the contrary, there are 
some courses with many more than 153 registrations 
unng the lifetime of the outline, and these arc cor- 
respondingly more remunerative to the one who pre- 
pared the outline 


a e 1 3 showed that instructors are paid a uniform 
rate 0 orty cents each for grading correspondence 
esson papers The calculation of the average service- 
° a n d “!E[° r th J s service indicates a figure of $ 1 .14 per 
thi-p US , t e true cost °f ^is service is almost 
Umversity S * ^ amount ass igned for the work by the 

on T f h l!!. C ^ !CUlatl ? tl t 0f tlle serv > c «-load cost may be put 
asis 0 t * ie avera ge cost of producing one 
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major of credit in Home Study With an average of 
J 53 registrations during the lifetime of a course out 
line, the average service-load cost of preparing the 
outline for a major of credit would be $287 79 divided 
by 1 or Si 88 Each major course is divided into 
forty lessons, and the grading of the forty papers at a 
service load cost of Si 14 each would amount to a 
total of $45 60 The total instructional salary cost of 
a major of credit by correspondence, in terms of the 
proportionate share demanded of the total time and 
energy of the staff members, averages $47 48 ($1 88 
for preparing the outline plus $45 60 for grading the 
papers) This is much higher than instructional sal 
ary costs for courses of similar level on the Quad 
rangles, and much higher than the costs of residence 
work m other institutions of higher learning for which 
data are available 

In the inquiry form on which the study of service 
load costs has been based the instructors were asked 
to compare the lelative burden of teaching an under 
graduate course on the Quadrangles with that im- 
posed by the grading of the forty lessons for one stu 
dent in a correspondence course An analysis of the 
replies indicates that the total burden imposed by one 
student in a correspondence study course ranges on 
the average from one third to one sixth of the burden 
imposed by teaching a course on the Quadrangles In 
other words, from three to six students m a corre- 
spondence study course involve as much of the time 
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and energy of an instructor, on the average, as is de- 
manded by the teaching of an entire undergraduate 
course in residence In terms of the time and energy 
of staff members the correspondence-study program 
is approximately the equivalent of a residence pro- 
gram carrying an average of six or fewer students per 
class. 


These data reinforce the general conclusion that the 
true cost of the Home-Study program is very much 
greater than that of regular residence courses. The 
question may justly be raised as to whether the indi- 
vidual method of instruction which correspondence 
study provides produces results, as compared with 
other methods, commensurate with the true cost. 
Previous discussion has shown that the results, as 
measured by the grades given by instructors, are 
s ightly better than those in residence study, yet 
these data do not indicate that the results are so 
great y superior as to warrant the excessive cost of 
this type of instruction. 

It should be fully recognized that an educational 
institution cannot and should not fall to offer work 
solely because of a high cost per unit. The fact that a 
major of credit in advanced mathematics, for in- 
nee, may cost three or four times as much as the 
verage cost per major is not a sufficient reason for 
a J nat ^i e mat hematics. It may be essential to 
° educaticm ^ at ls very important socially. 
e case of correspondence-study work is some- 
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what different The individual method of teaching 
used in correspondence study reduces the energy of 
instructors that might be given to other work Indi- 
vidual instruction may be given by cheaper methods 
Other institutions are now very well prepared to give 
work by correspondence Although the evidence 
shows that the correspondence plan is educationally 
effective, it does not appear probable that it is two 
or three times as effective as other methods 

There is also the possibility that the correspond 
ence study offerings reach a student personnel that 
the University desires to attract and that cannot be 
served in any other way If this could be demon 
strated, the disadvantages of high cost might con 
ceivably be overbalanced While there is some evi- 
dence that the Home Study program serves some 
students who could not well take advantage of other 
forms of instruction, there is nothing to indicate that 
the University of Chicago has any peculiar responsi- 
bility for this group of students 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 
TO THE MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF 
THE UNIVERSITY 

Whether the University of Chicago should con 
tmue correspondence instruction is in part dependent 
upon the answer to the question whether correspond 
ence study contributes directly to the recognized ob- 
jectives of the University to an extent that makes it 
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desirable to ignore the fact of duplicating the services 
afforded by other institutions. Such duplication is not 
necessarily undesirable from the standpoint of the 
University. Moreover, the answer to the question 
whether the University should continue or develop 
graduate and post-professional courses is intimately 
related to its obligations to carry on pioneer work in 
methods of adult education and to render service to 
the professions. The problem of the extent to which 
the correspondence work of the University contrib- 
utes to the recognized purposes of the University may 
be analyzed from several angles and upon the basis of 
several sets of data. 


The Home-Study Department furnishes a consid- 
erable proportion of the students who matriculate in 
the University in any given year. Data showing the 
num er of matriculants and the percentage of the to- 
tal who matriculate through Home-Study are pre- 
sented m Table 14 ; 

Approximately 45 per cent 0 f the stU( i ents w ho 

matricu ated in the University during the ten-year 
erio covered by the table were contributed by the 
y e partment. This does not mean, of 
0 ^ ome_ ^ tu dy Department carried 

rlip *i° Ur 1 ° r C teac ^ m 6 i° a h of the University, as 
ner ^ °u C0Urse registrations is much smaller 
hmo n ^ 1 T | ln case res, dence work. A 
Homp th ° Se who matrl ™late through the 

omc-Study Department never carry any residence 
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work in the University. The records of those who 
matriculate through the Home-Study Department 
are not added to the permanent files in the Recorder’s 
Office until such students register for residence work. 
TABLE 14 

Number or Students and Percentage of Total Who 
Matriculated through the Home-Study Depart- 
ment iv Each or the Ten Tears from 1919-20 
to 1928-29 







1919-20 

6,829 

■.6 39 

24 

1920-21 

5.942 

L545 

26 

1921-22 

7,152 

1,788 

=5 

1922-23 

7,045 

1,551 

22 

1923-24 

6,704 

r ,810 

2? 

1924-25 

6,528 

■,893 

2q 

1925-26 

7,426 

2,005 

27 

1926-27 

6,688 

L 544 

23 

1927-28 

6,547 

1,344 

21 

1928-29 

6,004 

■, 39 * 

23 


A study has been made, based on a sampling of the 
permanent record cards on file m the Recorder’s 
Office, to discover what percentage of all students had 
carried work by correspondence Of the first 7,340 
records examined, 670, or 9.1 per cent, showed some 
credit by correspondence Of those students who re- 
ceived some credit by correspondence, almost exactly 
half {49 per cent) had later earned the bachelor’s de- 
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gree The average amount of correspondence-study 
credit earned by those who had taken work in Home- 
Study was approximately two majors; 15 of the 670 
students had accumulated Home-Study credits to the 
amount of nine majors or more, equivalent to at least 
one-fourth of all the credit required for the bachelor's 
degree 

Of the 670 students who were found in the above- 
mentioned sampling to have had some work in Home- 
Study, 65, or almost 10 per cent, had earned credit in 
Home-Study after receiving the bachelor’s degree A 
total of 57 of these 65 had earned higher degrees in the 
University of Chicago. These higher degrees were dis- 
tributed as follows: 47 master’s, 1 Bachelor of Divin- 
>ty, x J.D , 2 M.D , and 6 Ph D. 

Further study of these records shows that of the 
670 students who had taken some work in Home- 
Study, 237, or 35.4 per cent of the total, had received 
transcripts presumably for the purpose of securing 
credit in some other institution. It may not be one of 
the objectives of the University of Chicago to prepare 
students for advanced standing m other institutions, 
Jut these figures do indicate that a large proportion 
of the correspondence students who finish the lessons 
0 ^ C0UT se arc doing so for serious purposes The edu- 
cations progress of the 670 students included in this 
analysis ma> he recapitulated as follows* 49 per cent 
cceiscd bachelor’s degrees from the University of 
ncago, 10 per cent received advanced degrees from 
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the Univeisity, 35 per cent transferred their records 
and presumably studied in other institutions Some 
of the remainder are still pui suing courses and may 
yet receive degrees The data indicate that the cor 
respondence study students are on the whole rela 
tively persistent in their pursuit of an academic de 
gree 

Another study of the permanent record cards on file 
in the Recorder’s Office was made to determine the 
extent to which students who have taken work on the 
Quadrangles began work through the Home Study 
Department In a random sampling of 2,100 records, 
it was found that 40, or 1 9 per cent, of the students 
made their first curricular contacts with the Univer- 
sity by means of courses in the Home Study Depart 
ment Although the number is relatively small, it is 
important to note that these students proved to be 
more successful in earning degrees than those whose 
first contact with the University was in residence 
work on the Quadrangles This is evident from the 
fact that 2 4 per cent of those who have received 
bachelor’s degrees from the University of Chicago did 
their first work in the University through the Home- 
Study Department, m other words, 1 9 per cent of 
the entrants furnished 2 4 per cent of the graduates 

In addition to the service rendered to non residence 
students, the Home Study Department also renders 
two types of service to residence students It fre- 
quently occurs that students who need certain courses 
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for their sequences are unable to take them in resi- 
dence at the proper time because of schedule difficul- 
ties Such students are able, however, to take the 
courses by correspondence, and are thus not delayed 
in their programs. 

A second, but relatively minor, service rendered 
residence students by the Home-Study Department 
is the provision for the completion of residence 
courses by correspondence. The regulations of the 
University forbid the giving of final examinations to 
residence students before the date set for the exami- 
nation Particularly in the Summer Quarter students 
in considerable numbers are compelled for various 
reasons to withdraw from their residence work before 
the end of the term. In such cases it is possible for the 
student to arrange for the completion of the course 
tirough the Home-Study Department. During the 
ten years from 1919-20 to 1928-29 an annual average 
0 359 students registered in Home-Study for the com- 
pletion of residence courses. It should be noted that 

is is a service that is not typical of the extension 
programs in other universities. 


future functions of the home-study 
department 

iii ctrfi a ^+ Vet " ? UeStIons mi g^ lt b e raised concerning the 
Ca f™ J 0r J ffenn 8 correspondence service as a 

merit ° t*" Ins tmction, the basis for Judg- 

ment as to whether the work should be continued 
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would be considerably changed if the correspondence 
work were serving research and investigative pur- 
poses in. the field of educational method There is lit- 
tle or no evidence that the correspondence-study pro 
gram is now serving such purposes Because of the 
fact that the correspondence study program makes 
heavy drams on the time and energy of staff members, 
it seems entirely reasonable to suggest that this ex- 
penditure of time and energy can be justified only if 
the correspondence work itself is used as laboratory 
material for conducting research in methods of in- 
struction This research should be of a type that will 
result in publication and, presumably, in ultimate 
contribution to the practical procedures that may be 
followed by the two hundred or more institutions in 
the United States that are engaged in correspondence 
work Certain phases of correspondence study for 
purposes of individual service may well be placed m 
the University of Chicago in a position similar to the 
production of farm crops in an experimental and re 
search project carried on by an agricultural expen 
men t station The crops produced and sold are a by 
product, a salvaging from the cost of the research If 
the University of Chicago made certain elements of 
its correspondence study the subject of research, the 
service function of these elements would become a 
subsidiary, although a valuable by product If funds 
permit, instruction by correspondence at the junior- 
college level and perhaps at the senior college level 
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may well be carried on for purposes of research with 
incidental individual service. 

The functions of correspondence study in gi aduatc 
work, in certain types of research, and in providing 
further training to keep professional men abreast of 
their fields demand research activity even more in- 
sistently than does study of correspondence methods 
on other levels. Although work of graduate char- 
acter is carried on by correspondence in some institu- 
tions, no careful study has as yet been made of the 
most effective procedures in work of this type. Iso- 
lated instances and expressions of opinion seem to 
indicate that for some types of graduate work certain 
elements of the correspondence plan arc peculiarly 
well adapted. The whole problem of providing train- 
ing for professional men that will keep them abreast 
of their professions is still an uninvestigated field. 
Inasmuch as in many instances such persons find it 
entirely impossible to absent themselves from their 
regular work, the possibility of a form of instruction 
containing some elements of the correspondence plan 
suggests itself. Yet it is clear that the forms and tech- 
niques of correspondence study thus far developed in 
connection with the lower levels of work are inap- 
propriate to instruction of an advanced type. The 
niversity of Chicago might very profitably pioneer 
in discovering forms through which service of this 
character may be rendered. The University owes a 
service to professional men that is in complete har- 
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mony'vwthits general purposes, appropriate methods 
and forms for work of this kind may be discovered 
only by research of the most exacting and difficult 
type 

If, as suggested, the correspondence study work of 
the University of Chicago were for the most part 
placed upon the basis of research, considerations of 
cost would assume an altogether different relation 
from that which they occupy when direct individual 
service is the major objective of such work Whether 
the University should undertake a program of re 
search of this character is, of course, in part deter 
mined by the availability of funds for this purpose It 
seems clear that such activity cannot be prosecuted 
effectively upon a basis which requires that it be fi 
nanced entirely from student fees The attitude of the 
faculty members toward this type of research is also a 
factor to be taken into account 

Some members of the Faculties have expressed to 
the survey staff the opinion that the real motive be 
hind the participation in correspondence instruction 
by members of the teaching staff is the opportunity 
afforded by this work for the earning of additional 
remuneration By some of these critics the teaching 
of correspondence-study courses is designated as 
“hack-work” To the extent that this criticism is 
true, correspondence-study teaching is unworthy of a 
place in the University program The adoption of a 
policy of carrying the Home-Study instruction as a 
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part of the regular teaching load without additional 
remuneration would afford a test of the extent to 
which faculty members regard this work as being on a 
par with their other academic duties. The develop- 
ment of the Home-Study program as a vital project 
in educational experimentation would go far toward 
removing the stigma of “hack-work ” 

Consideration of the quality, the levels, the service^ 
and the cost of correspondence work at the University 
of Chicago was intended to contribute to answering 
the question whether the University of Chicago 
should continue the Home-Study program with direct 
instructional service as its principal objective. The 
data that have been presented suggest that this ques- 
tion should be answered in the negative. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago can neither afford nor does it desire 
merely to duplicate the services provided adequately 
by other institutions for direct individual instruction 
through the correspondence method. 

The survey staff suggests that the future functions 
of the University of Chicago in correspondence work 
should he in investigation looking toward improve- 
ment of this plan of instruction at the undergraduate 
level and in both research and direct service with re- 
spect to the use of some elements of the correspond- 
ence plan for graduate instruction and educational 
ai to professional groups In essence this suggestion 
means that every instructor giving correspondence- 
stu ) courses would be in reality an investigator of 
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educational method engaged primarily in experiment 
ing with the adaptation of the materials in his own sub 
Ject-matter field to the correspondence study plan of 
instruction The whole program of correspondence 
work should be conceived as an educational expen 
ment looking toward the improvement of old methods 
and the establishment of new techniques in this field 
Unless this view is taken, the continuation of the 
Home-Study plan is unjustifiable 
If it be assumed that in the future the correspond 
ence work at the University of Chicago should be re 
garded primarily as a field for research and investiga 
tion, problems of administration and control arise 
that have previously not existed While the depart- 
ments have m the past had a more or less theoretical 
concern with the correspondence loads carried by 
their instructors, this concern and interest have by no 
means been comparable to departmental interest m 
research and publication or even in residence mstruc 
tion on the same levels as those occupied by corre 
spondence study If correspondence work should be 
developed primarily for purposes of experimentation, 
the research projects that would inevitably be formu- 
lated would be ventures much more intimately re- 
lated to the interests of the departments and subject 
to their direction than has been the case with corre 
spondence study for purposes of direct individual 
service It is probable that m such work a central ad 
ministration should exercise the functions of a co 
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part of the regular teaching load without additional 
remuneration would afford a test of the extent to 
which faculty members regard this work as being on a 
par with their other academic duties. The develop- 
ment of the Home-Study program as a vital project 
in educational experimentation would go far toward 
removing the stigma of “hack-work ” 

Consideration of the quality, the levels, the service, 
and the cost of correspondence work at the University 
of Chicago was intended to contribute to answering 
the question whether the University of Chicago 
should continue the Home-Study program with direct 
instructional service as its principal objective. The 
data that have been presented suggest that this ques- 
tion should be answered in the negative. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago can neither afford nor does it desire 
merely to duplicate the services provided adequately 
by other institutions for direct individual instruction 
through the correspondence method 
The survey staff suggests that the future functions 
of the University of Chicago in correspondence work 
should he m investigation looking toward improve- 
ment of this plan of instruction at the undergraduate 
level and in. both research and direct service with re- 
spect to the use of some elements of the correspond- 
ence plan for graduate instruction and educational 
aid to professional groups In essence this suggestion 
means that every instructor giving correspondence- 
study courses would be in reality an investigator of 
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educational method engaged primarily in experiment 
ltig with the adaptation of the materials in his own sub 
ject-matter field to the correspondence study plan of 
instruction The whole program of correspondence 
work should be conceived as an educational expen 
ment looking toward the improvement of old methods 
and the establishment of new techniques m this field 
Unless this view is taken, the continuation of the 
Home-Study plan is unjustifiable 
If it be assumed that in the future the correspond 
ence work at the University of Chicago should be re 
garded primarily as a field for research and mvestiga 
tion, problems of administration and control arise 
that have previously not existed While the depart- 
ments have in the past had a more or less theoretical 
concern with the correspondence loads carried by 
their instructors, this concern and interest have by no 
means been comparable to departmental interest in 
research and publication or even in residence mstruc 
tion on the same levels as those occupied by corre 
spondence study If correspondence work should be 
developed primarily for purposes of experimentation, 
the research projects that would inevitably be formu 
lated would be ventures much more intimately re- 
lated to the interests of the departments and subject 
to their direction than has been the case with corre- 
spondence study for purposes of direct individual 
service It is probable that in such work a central ad 
ministration should exercise the functions of a co- 
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ordinator of a series of related projects and act as a 
service agency to these projects in attending to the 
mechanical and routine processes of securing students 
with which the experimentation might he carried on. 
Further, having obtained tentative results through 
experimental projects, the central administration 
might well free the immediate directors of the proj- 
ects from some of the more or less routine burdens 
involved m testing the results in actual practice 
The articulation of the correspondence-study pro- 
gram with the new educational plan at the University 
of Chicago is a matter that demands careful consider- 
ation m the analysis of the future functions of the cor- 
respondence work The New Plan is based on the 
theory that the manner by which a student acquires 
his education is unimportant. The student chooses 
whatever means seem most adapted to his own educa- 
tional ends The function of the University is to pro- 
vide a variety of means and methods of acquiring 
education, and finally to examine and make certain 
that the student really has acquired the understand- 
ings basic to an education Immediately there arises 
the problem whether or not correspondence courses 
are to furnish one of the means by which the student 
is permuted to acquire his education. 

The New Plan has involved a large amount of re- 
arrangement and readjustment of the subject-matter 
courses as given on the Quadrangles If the Hcme- 
btudy program is to articulate closely with the New 
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Plan, it is clear that the courses given by correspond- 
ence must be approximately the same as those given 
m residence This will involve a large amount of 
change in the present course outlines, many of the 
outlines in use at present will have to be discarded 
and replaced by new outlines 

The need for articulation between the Home-Study 
program a id the New Plan on the Quadrangles rein 
forces the need for a changed conception of the ad 
mimstrative functions connected with this service If 
the New Plan is to be effectively served by the cor- 
respondence-study method, it is more than ever im- 
perative that the instructional departments have a 
direct and immediate concern with the development 
of the program 

Finally, the relation of the Home Study program 
to the New Plan adds a new phase of experimentation 
to the correspondence-study work It will be very im- 
portant to determine the relative effectiveness of cor 
respondence-study courses and residence courses in 
meeting the objectives of the New Plan Since the 
Plan is itself regarded as an experiment, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the correspondence study pro 
gram, if continued, also be viewed as an experiment, 
and that those who give the courses consider the work 
as a bit of investigation in the field of educational 
method 



CHAPTER III 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

University College is the name given to the organi- 
zation which arranges and supervises the conduct of 
classes offered m the down-town teaching center and 
on the Quadrangles at more or less irregular hours. 
This organization also conducts a program of public 
lectures down town, although this is a minor part of 
the entire work of the unit. In this chapter there will 
be presented first a brief discussion of the services 
rendered by University College, followed by a section 
devoted to the administration of this unit The pro- 
gram of public lectures will be analyzed in the third 
section of the chapter. The remaining sections will he 
devoted to the analysis of the class-teaching program; 
this phase of the work will be discussed under such 
headings as: the student personnel, the instructional 
staff, the course offerings, the quality of the work, the 
financing of the program, the contributions of Uni- 
versity College to the major objectives of the Uni- 
versity, and the future functions of University Col- 
lege. 

SERVICES OFFERED 3N UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
It has been pointed out in the preceding paragraph 
that two distinct types of service are offered in Uni- 
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verstty College the program of class teaching, and 
the program of public lectures The relations of Uni- 
versity College to full time residence work and to the 
major objectives of the University as a ■whole differ 
somewhat from the relations of correspondence study 
to these phases of University life University College 
was founded and intended as an integral part of the 
residence instructional program, for the purpose of 
catering to special groups of students at times of the 
day when the usual activities of the Quadrangles are 
suspended or at a low ebb It is only for the conven- 
ience of the students enrolled that the greater part of 
the class work under the auspices of University Col 
lege has been transferred to the down-town center 
rather than given on the Quadrangles Although the 
program is under a separate administration from that 
of the residence instruction on the Quadrangles, the 
class work is now an “extension service only in a 
technical sense Except for the facts that library facil 
ities are not so convenient as on the Quadrangles and 
that practic ally the entire student group is on a part 
time basis, the class work of University College is, in 
essential respects, residence instruction A limitation 
has been placed on the amount of credit from Univer- 
sity College that will be accepted toward the master’s 
degree 

Table 15 presents data showing the number of stu- 
dents and registrations during the twelve 3 ears from 
1919-20 to 1930-31 
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The data of the table show that there have been 
Important increases in the enrolments in University 
College over the period since 1919-20. The greater 
part of the increase came in the early years of the 


TABLE 15 


Number of Studfnts ai.d Registrations in Uni- 
vepsitv College in Each of the Twelvf 
Years from 1919-20 to 1930-31 


Year 

Number of 
Student 1 

Number of 
Registration* 

I919-K) 

l,8l6 

4,589 

1920-21 

1,892 

4,679 

1921-12 

■>963 

4,9=7 

I922-23 

2,318 

6,093 

1913-24 

.3,143 

7>5°9 

1924-25 

3,43s 

8.380 

I9I5-26 

3,680 


1926-27 

3.493 

7,912 


3,601 

8,152 

8,782 

1928-29 

3.754 

1929-30 . 

3,824 

8,822 

1 930-31 

3,654 

8,094 


period, the numbers of students and of registrations 
not showing much variation during the years follow- 
mg 1924-25 The latest year shown, 1930-31, has a 
s lght decline from the preceding year in both num- 
bers of students and of registrations. The data show 
clearly that the class-teaching service of University 
o ege reaches a large group. In recent years slight- 
ly more than one-fourth of all the different students 
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enrolled in the University of Chicago have been regis- 
tered in University College classes 

University College bears a definite, but somewhat 
restricted, relation to the general objectives of the 
University as a whole, as it is primarily designed to 
serve only one of the major objectives of the Umver 
sity, educational service to the city of Chicago and 
the immediate metropolitan area Its classes are at- 
tended for the most part by persons living in the city 
or its immediate vicinity who cannot undertake to 
carry a full Umversity load 

ADMINISTRATION OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

The activities of University College, as of all other 
units of the University, are under the final control of 
the Board of Trustees of the University The fin an 
cial and educational aspects of the program are ad- 
ministered as they are m other units of the Univer- 
sity The administrative head of University College 
is known as the Dean The responsibility of selecting 
members of the instructional staff rests with the Dean 
of University College and the heads or chairmen of 
the departments and the deans of the several schools 
on the Quadrangles, no staff member is appointed 
who is not approved both by the Dean of University 
College and the head or chairman of the department 
or dean of the school concerned 

The line of responsibility in University College is 
from the teaching staff, or office force, to the Dean of 
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University College, thence to the President, and fi- 
nally to the Board of Trustees. The Dean and the 
Bookstore manager control co-operatively the down- 
town branch of the Bookstore, and the Dean and the 
rental library director co-operate in the control of the 
down-town rental library. The Business Office and 
the Comptroller’s Office of the University have con- 
trol of the financial aspects of University College in 
the same way as they control the similar aspects of the 
other units of the University. 

The offices of University College, which are located 
in one of the buildings on the Quadrangles and in the 
down-town teaching center, are reasonably well 
equipped. The greater part of the class work is car- 
ried on in rented quarters down town, located in the 
Gage Building at 18 South Michigan Avenue. The 
classrooms are reasonably well adapted to teaching 
purposes and teaching equipment is provided in an 
increasing amount During afternoons and evenings 
students have access to a well-lighted reading room 
and a reference library which provide conditions suit- 
able for study. 

A few courses, especially those of a laboratory type, 
are given on the Quadrangles. Certain courses offered 
m co-operation with the American Institute of Meat 
Packers are held at the Stock Yard Inn, Union Stock 
Yards A few classes have been held in neighboring 
cities and suburban centers. The public lectures are 
given in the Art Institute on South Michigan Avenue. 
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Students register in University College much as 
they would for residence work A representative of 
the Examiners Office and departmental counselors 
are present during the registration period to render 
any assistance desired Students are not given an op- 
portunity to confer directly with instructors in ad 
vance of registration, this is the principal difference 
between the registration procedures for University 
College and for residence work The classes are held 
for the most part in the late afternoon and evening 
hours of Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, and on Saturday morning These hours 
have been adopted as most convenient for those who 
are engaged in teaching or m business 

In the preceding chapter attention was called to the 
fact that the published Announcements of the Home 
Study Department are not well co ordinated with 
those of other divisions of the University Essentially 
the same criticisms may be made of the Announce 
ments of University College The administration is 
taking steps to correct this difficulty 

THE PUBLIC LECTURE PROGRAM 

The public-lecture program is one of the few in 
stances m which the extension work of the University 
of Chicago partakes of the general nature of the pro 
grams as developed in state universities The public- 
lecture service is offered to business and professional 
persons who desire to keep pace with the progressive 
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steps that are taken in their respective fields and to 
the members of society in general who feel the need of 
a broader understanding of cultural and current in- 
terests. This service was first started in March, 1926, 
and has grown during the succeeding five years to con- 

TABLE 1 6 

Number of Lectures A 7 .dLectupe Series, aj>d Atte’.dai'.ce at 
Lectupes, tpom Mapch, 1926, to Jui.e, 193a, Classi- 
fied ACCOPDI'.C 70 THE FifVD in VliiCH Give*; 


F<-1d 

Number c f 

S—iu 

Given 

Total 
Number of 

Number of 
Leeu ito 
Repeated 

Total 

Attend- 

ance 

At era?' 
Attend 
ante V? 
Lecture 

Humanities 

20 

J67 

l8 

53.059 

3,8 

Biological sciences 

7 

86 

21 

11,950 

6,765 

139 

Physical sciences 

1 

20 

IO 

33 * 

Social sciences 
Commerce and aamiti- 

13 

93 


I 3»™9 

I 4 I 

istratjon 

5 

1 

42 


7. fi 33 

182 

Lav/ 

5 


518 

10+ 

Total 

47 

4^3 

49 

93.054 

225 


siderable proportions, both with respect to the extent 
of the program and the variety of the themes pre- 
sented 

Extent of the program . — -Table 16 presents data 
showing the number of lecture series given, the total 
number of lectures, the number that were repetitions 
of former lectures, and the attendance at the lectures, 
during the period from March, 1926, to June, 1930. 

Approximately 40 per cent of all the lectures given 
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and more than half the total attendance at lectures 
has been in the field of the humanities Only one 
series has been given in the physical sciences, although 
this series was given twice and had a relatively large 
average attendance The average attendance for all 
lectures, 225, indicates a marked interest in this type 
of program 

The largest average attendance, 493, at any lecture 
series given during the period was at that on “Con 
temporary Italy,” a historical lecture covering the 
period from Cavour to Mussolini A literary topic, 

‘ Leading Types of Fiction,” with an average attend- 
ance of 486, was next Two lectures on ‘ Philosophy 
as a Way of Life in America’ and “Great Philoso 
phers’ ranked third and fifth m size of attendance, 
while a literary topic, “Five Old Poems,” ranked 
fourth When the next five in the rank order of at 
tendance are considered, three literary topics, “Nine 
teenth Century Leaders in Literature,” ‘ Contem- 
porary Literary Leaders,” and “The English Novel 
since the War,” are at the top of the list, while “The 
Nature of the World and of Man, ’ the general sur 
vey course in science, and “American Emotions,’ 
which may be classified perhaps as philosophical, fall 
next m order Lectures on phases of the business and 
financial world have been well attended but not strik- 
ingly so The attendance at lectures on various as 
pects of health has been relatively small 

Lecture) s — During the period from the inaugura 
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tion of the work to June, 1930, 88 per cent of the lec- 
turers were drawn from the staff of the University of 
Chicago. The remainder were drawn from the busi- 
ness and financial world, hospital staffs, health de- 
partments, and social organizations. Thirty-one Uni- 
versity departments provided lecturers for the lecture 
program, the number from each department ranging 
from one to eighteen. The emphasis given by the lec- 
ture service is indicated somewhat by the fact that 
the History Department furnished eighteen lecturers, 
the English Department, thirteen, and Divinity, ten. 

Costs The cost of the lecture service is borne by 
the sale of tickets Lecture-series tickets are sold at 
S3.00 for a ten- or eleven-lecture series, or Si. 50 for 
five or six lectures The average cost per lecture to 
purchasers of series tickets is $ 0 30. Single admission 
tickets are $050 The sales in 1930 amounted to 
$9,484.12. The lecturers were paid $2,150 00, leaving 
a alance of $7,134.00 for the expenses of rent, print- 
ing, advertising, and general overhead It is entirely 
pro a e that this balance would practically disap- 
pear 1 charges were made for these indirect expenses. 

iLxecutm control —It seems entirely appropriate 
t at t e administration of the lecture-service pro- 
gnm and the administration of the extension-class 
work of University College should be combined under 
a single head. The contacts made during the process 
o acquainting students with extension-class oppor- 
tumties and the acquaintance with the city which 
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such work requires are similar to the contacts and 
familiarity demanded m promoting a lecture program 
of the educational type which University College 
offers 

The function of the ■public lecture service — The field 
of service that the public lecture program is intended 
to cover is distinctly not of a type that is normally 
associated with university instruction It occupies 
the border territory between formal instruction and 
cultural entertainment That there is need for such 
service is evidenced by the success of the program 
Participation m such work on the part of University 
staff members should promote wider appreciation of 
the viewpoints and interests of non academic people 
and should also stimulate faculty members to carry 
over into their classroom work the vitality and interest 
that are necessary for success m the public lecture 
field 

STUDENT PERSONNEL OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Geographical distribution — The class instruction m 
University College by its very nature is limited to 
students in the Chicago metropolitan area In 192.9- 
30 only 5 per cent of the students lived more than 
twenty-five miles from the down-town center where 
the classes are given, and only 1 per cent of the stu 
dents lived at a distance as great as fifty miles The 
average distance that the students lived from the 
down town classrooms was eleven miles 
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Age and sex . — Women have always predominated 
in the enrolments In University College. During re- 
cent years only about one-fourth of the students have 
been men, and the proportion has been somewhat 
similar to this throughout the history of the organiza- 
tion. The courses appeal strongly to teachers, and, 
as the great majority of teachers are women, it is to 
be expected that the women students would greatly 
outnumber the men 


The average age of all students in University Col- 
lege is slightly over thirty years, the average for men 
being twenty-nine and that for women thirty-one. 
Only 31 per cent of the University College students 
are under twenty-six years of age, and almost one- 
fifth are more than forty years of age The maturity 
0 the student body is closely associated with the fact 
o employment It is to be expected that this stu- 
dent body would be somewhat older on the average 
than an ordinary college group 
Previous educational experience .— An investigation 
has been made of the previous academic training of 
the students who enrol in the classes at University 
0 ege A questionnaire was submitted to the stu- 
dents registered m the Autumn and Winter Quarters 
^°’ askm § them, among other items, to indi- 
cate the amount of their previous school work. Re- 
p ies were received from 2,315 students, of whom 110 
did not give this information This left 2,205 cases 

Dene J h ‘ Ch ft 6 .™?* 3 ® of P revlous educational ex- 
perience could be based Table 17 shows the per- 
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centage of these 2,205 students who had attained vari- 
ous educational levels at the time the survey data 
were gathered 

This table shows that the proportion of University 
College students who are not high school graduates, 
although numerically small, is larger than the cor 

TABJ E 17 

Percfntage of 2 205 UsivERsm College Stu 
dents Who Had Attained Various 
Educational Levels 


Not high-school graduate 

Percen age 

3 6 

High school graduate 

96 4 

Some college work 

86 2 

More than two years of college work 

73 3 

Baccalaureate or other degree 

39 3 

Higher degree 

8 8 


responding percentage for Home Study (see Table 7) 
and very much higher than the proportion that is 
typical of the student body on the Quadrangles On 
the other hand, a relatively large percentage of Uni- 
versity College students have had two years or more 
of college work, and almost two fifths already have a 
baccalaureate or higher degree At the time the sur- 
vey data were gathered, graduate credit in University 
College courses was accepted toward highei degrees 
at the University of Chicago, 1 and doubtless many of 

Work in University College is accepted in sat sfaction of the re 
qu remen ts for the degree up to a maximum of four majors but does not 
reduce the period of residence work in the Quadrangles below two quar 
ters — Graduate Handbook (1930), p 10 
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these students who are working at the graduate level 
will later use their credits toward the completion of 
requirements for a graduate degree. 

Size and type of high school attended — Slightly more 
than one-third of the University College students 
were graduated from high schools that had enrolments 
of one thousand or more pupils, and approximately 
half of the students came from high schools of more 
than five hundred pupils. Two-fifths of the Univer- 
sity College students are graduates of public high 
schools in Chicago, 45 per cent are graduates of public 
high schools outside of Chicago; and 15 per cent are 
graduates of private high schools and academies. In 
general, it may be stated that the great majority of Uni- 
versity College students come from types of high 
schools that have in the past furnished the most ca- 
pable residence students at the University of Chicago. 

Classification . — Table 18 presents data showing the 
classification of the students in University College 
over a twelve-year period from 1919-10 to 1 930-3 1 - 

This table shows a steady decline in the proportion 
o unclassified students enrolled, the percentage de- 
creasing during the twelve-year period from 48 to j 6 . 
Hie table also shows that the percentage of students 
enrolled at the junior-college level has barely mam- 
tame itself, although the last year has the largest 
percentage of any of the years shown. On the other 
hand, the number of students carrying work at the 
senior-college level has increased from 18 per cent of 
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the total student body to 32 per cent, and the propor- 
tion pursuing graduate work from 19 per cent to 35 

TABLE 1 S 


Distributiov of UvnERsm College Students at the 
Various Levels during the Ttv else Years 

FROM I919-30 TO I93O-3I 


Year 

Number and Percentage of Students Registered 

at Each Level 


| Unclassified 

Juno 

Colics 

J Senior Collep 

| Graduate 

fer 

Num 

b» r 

Per 

age 

ftum 

ber 

Per 

agt 

hum 

ber 

Per 

age 

Nura 

ber 

Per 

age 


1919-20 

874 

48 

265 

15 

3 2 5 

18 

35 2 

19 

1,816 

1950-21 

930 

49 

263 

14 

359 

19 

34° 

18 

1,892 

1921-22 

«<?4 

46 

248 

'3 

439 

22 

382 

19 

1.967 

J 922-23 

928 

40 

288 

12 

607 

26 

4951 

22 

•,31! 

1923-24 

1,290 

41 

382 

12 

762 

24 

709 

=3 

1.143 

1924-25 

1,326 

39 

4S« 

13 

S51 


803 

2 3 

i.«» 

1925-26 

1,180 

32 

52 5 

14 

l,o° 4 j 

28 

95i 

26 

3,680 

27 

902 

26 

466 

'3 

1,102 

32 

i,° 2 3 

29 

3.493 

1927-25 

913 

2 5 

5'° 

14 


3 1 

i,<^3 

3 ° 

Soi 

1928 29 

939 

2 5 

493 

J 3 

, 180 

32 

142 

30 

754 

1929-30 


22 

497 

13 

177 

3' 

306 

34 

824 

1930-31 

S* 4 

16 

627 

17 

,166 

3 2 

> 2 77 

35 

654 

A\eragc 

967 

32 

419 

14 

842 

2 7 

820I 

27 

,048 


per cent. The conclusion that University College em- 
phasis is increasingly upon the senior-college and 
graduate levels seems justified, 67 per cent of the stu- 
dent body in 1 930-31 being m this group It is ap 
parent that University College is realizing one of the 
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objectives of the University of Chicago by affording 
service to more advanced students. 

Mantahty —Of a sampling of 1,824 students who 
had worked in University College, 228 began courses 
in the College hut did not complete them. Of those 
who failed to complete courses, 189 different students, 
or approximately 10 per cent of the sampling, had not 
completed one course, 2 had five courses not com- 
pleted The total number of mcompletes is 12 5 per 
cent of the sampling. Some further light is thrown on 
mortality in University College by the marks issued 
y instructors in 1929-30. Of the 6,829 registrations 
urmg the year, 85 per cent were passed, 8 per cent 
were not completed, 2 per cent were dropped, 1 per 
cent (ailed, and 4 per cent were registrations by vis- 
itors who did not desire credit but enrolled for the 
purpose of securing assistance upon individual prob- 


epees sought In the previously mentioned (see 
P a gc 4) questionnaire inquiry, information was 
ougit regarding the degrees toward which the stu- 
ents were working. It was found that 77 per cent 
" ' ™ ^ dcnts definitely working toward de- 
e £ reat ma j°nty of those who were not 
.1 * ln ® tovvar d degrees were either unclassified stu- 
2L? CntS Wh ° alread >' had degrees 
taken inf ° timc f°, r s!n ^y - — Another factor to be 
acc ° unt ™ 'he consideration of the student 
,st c amount of time available to them for 
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study Obviously much of the students’ time will be 
consumed with their occupational duties and with 
traveling to and from their classes m University Col 
lege A study of the occupational load of the average 
University College student shows that he spends 9 6 
hours per day in his employment, including the time 
spent m traveling to and from the place of employ 
ment This amounts to 52 8 hours per week of 5 5 
days, or 633 6 hours during the academic quarter of 
12 weeks In traveling to and from his University 
College classes, the average student spends 2 4 hours 
per week, or 28 8 hours m the quarter In other words, 
he spends approximately 662 hours each quarter be 
cause of his employment and travel necessary to at 
tend classes 

In a study made by a faculty student committee 
of the University, it was found that the average full 
time undergraduate student on the Quadrangles 
spends 144 hours per quarter in preparation and class 
attendance per major If the average University Col 
lege student spends 144 hours per quarter on each 
major, 806 hours per quarter will be consumed in his 
employment, travel, and University College class 
work This would be equivalent to 67 hours per 
week, or approximately n hours per day for a six 
day week If a student of average ability carried two 
majors m University College, he would require a total 
of 950 hours per quarter, 79 hours per week, or 13 
hours per day 
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Before a student in University College is permitted 
to register for more than one and one-half majors, the 
regulations require that he have an interview with the 
Dean. Permission to carry more than one and one- 
half majors is granted only after a careful analysis of 
the circumstances of the case, taking into account the 
previous achievement of the student. A load of three 
majors is rarely approved; most of those who carry 
three majors of work are not engaged in full-time em- 
ployment. 


Academic standing of University College students 
when they take courses on the Quadrangles.— A. direct 
measure of the ability of University College students 
ca * obtained, by comparing the average grades 
w ich they receive when they take courses on the 
Quadrangles with the average grades received by all 
Quadrangles students. An extensive sampling of the 
grade records reveals the fact that the average grade 2 
received by University College students m work taken 
on t e Quadrangles is o 52 grade point higher than 
e average for all Quadrangles students. The differ- 
ence is statistically significant. When the comparison 
ma e on t e basis of graduate records only, the dif- 
lerence becomes very small, only o n grade point, 
. , IS m a ™ r °f work done by regular Quadrangles 
'n, j' 1 !? rat ’ le ^ by University College students. 
He difference is not statistically significant, however 


page at 'peon of tlie point scale used in averaging grades. 
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The conclusions from this study aie that the under- 
graduate University College students receive grades 
that are slightly superior to those made by the stu 
dents on the Quadrangles, at the graduate level there 
is no significant difference in the average grades re- 
ceived in course work by the two groups 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Souices from which staff is drawn — The teaching 
staff of University College in 1928-29 consisted of 
165 persons This was more than twice the number 
employed in the year 1922-23 The teaching staff is 
drawn from two principal sources (1) the Faculties 
of the University of Chicago, and (2) the faculties of 
other institutions and business and professional 
groups In 1928-29, 84 per cent of the members of 
the teaching staff were drawn from the University 
Faculties, and only 16 per cent came from outside 
The distribution of the teaching staff among these 
two groups varied somewhat over the period from 
1919 20 to 1 928-29 The extremes are represented by 
the year 1921-22, when 90 per cent of the staff mem 
bers were drawn from the University Faculties, and 
the year 1926-27, when the percentage dropped to 
80 

It is evident that the great majority of the teachers 
m University College are drawn from the regular 
teaching staff on the Quadrangles There has been a 
slight tendency in recent years to increase the per- 
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centage of staff members drawn from outside the Uni- 
versity Faculties. Some of those brought in from out- 
side have formerly been members of the University 
Faculties; others have been added to the staff for the 
giving of special courses. 

TABLE 19 

Percentages or Residence Faculties, or Umvepsity Collece 
Staff, and of Extension-Class Teachers in Othep 
iNsriTOTiONs Who Hoi d Various Degrees 
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Regular 
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26 

Non- 
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Member* 

Ditire 
Staff of lG$ 
Members 

8 io» Class 
Teachem 
». Other 

I rrnru- 
7T0 .ft* 

PhD 

Master’s 

Other higher degree 
Bachelor’s 

None 

54 

16 

«S 

2 

48 

30 

3 

17 

2 

31 

35 

19 

i5 

46 

30 

1 

IS 

4 

3® 

23 

>3 

18 
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Un Co , Lav ren “ lUH-Quttt, The Uniterm/ Afield (New York Macmil' 

t Mrff „„ „ 4cltiw dcjTOT ^ 


I - Table 1 9 presents data showing the 

^ iegtees held by the members of the Univer- 
inofi ° lnstruc ^ ona ^ sta ff who were teaching in 
1 com P ara tive purposes the same infor- 
ls shown for the entire residence staff on the 
Mimin' 8 CS> and als ° for a S rou P of other institutions 

S ged in extension-class work. 

is table indicates that the University College m- 
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structional staff is on the whole not so mature as the 
regular University Faculties The percentage holding 
the Ph D degree is higher for the residence Faculties 
than for the University College staff, and the latter 
has the higher percentage of teachers whose training 
has not progressed beyond the first degree The non 
faculty members on the University College staff are 
particularly deficient when measured by the criterion 
of degrees held 

It is recognized, of course, that a mere listing of the 
degrees held does not answer all the questions that 
might be raised concerning the training of the staff 
There is some ground for the opinion that the teach 
ing staff m University College needs certain special 
qualifications that are relatively unimportant for the 
Quadrangles staff The data of the table do indicate, 
however, that care will need to be exercised in the 
selection of those who teach in University College if 
the work is to be kept strictly on a par with that on 
the Quadrangles This is especially necessary m view 
of the relatively extensive program of graduate work 
being given in University College 

Academic tanks — Table 20 presents data showing 
the distribution of the University College teaching 
staff among the various academic ranks in 1928-29 
For purposes of comparison, the corresponding figures 
for the entire Quadrangles staff are presented Com 
parative data are also given for a group of other in 
stitutions that are engaged in extension class teach 
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ing. The ranks indicated for the members of the Uni- 
versity College staff who are not members of the Uni- 
versity Faculties are the ranks they hold in their re- 
spective institutions 


TABLE 20 

PERCENTAGES OF RESIDENCE FACULTIES, OF UnIVEPSITT COLLEGE 

Staff, and of Extension-Class Teachers in Other Insti- 
tutions Who Hold Various Acadfmic Ranks 



620 

Mritncp-B 

Umvexsitt CotiLCr Staff 

Extci.* 

Acauewc Ra. r 

of Res. 

racuinr*, 
Univcf- 
sirr or 
Chicaco 

MrXn 
of the 
Regular 
Facultie* 

2 C 

Non- 

facuhy 

Member. 

Entire 
Staff of 165 
Members 

Tfaciiers 
lb Other 
IbSTJTl- 
TIO.S 

Professor 

Associate professor 

3' 

24 

4 

21 

13 ' 
24 

19 

9 

14 

21 

Assistant professor 
Instructor 

Othcrf 

*7 

18 

22 

1 

27 i 
21 

4 

8 

16 

21 

None 

1 

8, 

2 9 $ 


!P*“ fr0 " AWrcd L * 1 ' ttnce Ha » Qu«t, Tkt Vnxvcruly AJi'li, p 167. 

. , , U , CS cctur * r8 i a »iociatei ( aimtanw, and teacher* in the laboratory school* 
Uncladr, alio thou not md.ca.mg academic rank held 


It will be noted from this table that the staff of 
niversity College has a considerably smaller per- 
centage of professors than the entire residence Facul- 
ties of the University. If the two highest ranks, pro- 
lessor and associate professor, be combined, the per- 
centage holding these two ranks in the portion of the 
University College staff drawn from the regular Fac- 
ulties is 40, as compared with 42 m the entire Univer- 
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sin Faculties It is ev idcnt from these data that the 
st iff as a w hole in l<niv ersit) College compares some- 
what unfavoraWv with tlic regular University Facul- 
ties with regard to ranks held The University Col- 
lege stall has a much higher percentage of members m 
the lower ranks and without ranks, and a considcr- 
abh lower percentage in the higher ranks, than is the 
ease with the regular Um\ ersitv Faculties The find- 
ing ma\ indicate tint the offer of additional remuner- 
ation is more at tract i\c to the younger than to the 
older members of the Faculties The comparison with 
the cMcnsion-dass teaching staffs of other institu- 
tions is favorable to the staff of University College 
Dnti shut ton of teaching load among mshuctors of 
lentous tanks and tiatntng . — It is necessary not only 
to know the individual qualifications of the staff mem- 
bers, but also the manner in which the teaching load 
is distributed among those of various qualifications. 
The distribution of the teaching load in University 
College, in terms of the number of classes taught, cor- 
responds very closely to the distribution of the num- 
ber of teachers. In 1929-30, 52 per cent of the staff 
members held Ph D degrees, this group taught 53 
per cent of the classes In the same year Si per cent 
of the instructors held some higher degree, this group 
taught 83 per cent of the classes In 1928-29, ai per 
cent of the staff held the rank of professor, this group 
taught 21 per cent of the classes A total of 34 per 
cent held the ranks of professor and associate profes 
sor, this group taught 36 per cent of all the classes 
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It is clear from these data that the members of the 
staff who have superior qualifications carry their full 
share of the teaching load m University College. 

Scholarly productivity . — Another measure of the 
quality of the University College staff is obtained by 
an analysis of the number of contributions to pub- 
lished literature made by this group. As was pointed 
out in connection with the discussion of the publica- 
tions of the Home-Study staff, this measure is par- 
ticularly applicable at the University of Chicago 
where research and scholarly productivity receive 
marked emphasis 

The analysis of the publications of the University 
College staff was made in the same way as that for the 
Home-Study staff, which was described on pages 35- 
37 I n making the analysis, publications were classi- 
fied as books, articles, or reviews. For each staff mem- 
ber the number of productions of each kind over a 
period of ten years, from 1919-20 to 1928-29, was 
counted, and the average yearly production of each 
type of publication was found by dividing the total 
number of contributions of each kind by the total 
number of years of service during the period Faculty 
members were classified into two groups: (1) those 
w o taught on the Quadrangles but did no extension 
eac mg; (2) those who taught both on the Quad- 
ang es and m University College at some time during 
me period. In order to maintain strict comparability, 
Acuity members were included in the first group only 
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from those departments which gave some extension 
work during the period The averages for the first 
group furnish a standard for comparison of the pro- 
ductivity of the second group The productions of the 
second group, those who taught in University College 
at some time during the period, were further analyzed 
according to the years when they taught or did not 
teach in University College 
Table 21 presents the data showing the average 
annual production of books, renews, and articles, for 
the various faculty groups, during the ten year period 
from 1919-20 to 1928-29 
This table shows that the members of the staff of 
University College are on the average more produc 
tive of books and reviews than their colleagues on the 
Quadrangles who do no extension teaching The lat- 
ter are more productive of articles than the former 
It is interesting to note that the production of all 
three types of publications was greater among the 
members of the University College staff during the 
years when they taught m University College than it 
was during the years when they did not take on this 
type of teaching Although the difference between 
these two sets of averages is small, it clearly indicates 
that teaching in University College does not tend to 
decrease the scholarly productivity of faculty mem 
bers The table as a whole indicates that the stiff of 
University College has its full share of the members 
of the Faculties who are engaged m scholarly writing 
and investigation 
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COURSE OFFERINGS IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
( With the student body "working under the condi- 
tions that prevail at University College, the selecting 

TABLE 21 

Average Annual Production of Booj^s, Articles, and Reviews 
over thf Ten-Year Period from 1019-20 to 1028-29 or Faculty 
Members Who Did No Extension Teaching and or Those Who 
Iauokt Classes both on the Quadjuj-gles and i\ University 
College 


Facuitt Group 


AU members of the University Faculties! 

who did no extension teaching* j 

All teachers who taught classes in Umvcr- 

penod SC 31 SOme timC dU ” ng thc l 

A mJTfMii Wh ° taUght classes m Un,ver -! 

s‘ty College at some tunc during the 
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A ,r 'i th£ > taUght m Umversit > College 
H teachcre who taught classes in Un.vcr- 
sitv College at some time dunng the 
° n!y thc >" 
Site y ” Un,rasit 5 


• Include* only those , fc 0 a . 
5 Elven during the period 


Book* 

Am clel 

ftrytSWI 

O 15 

I 41 

O 4I 

0 25 

I 07 

0 So 

O 27 

I O? 

I 01 

0 24 

I 06 

0 56 


members ol depart menu by v Inch tome extension v ork 

c courses to be offered in a given year is a serious 
Pf’kiem. The desire is to schedule 

uective W J j ™ “ eet tiic s P ecI al needs of the pros- 
pect, ve students The Dean of University College, 
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Distribution bv Departments of University College 
Courses during the Ten-Year Period from 
1919-20 to 1928-29 


Department 

Number of Courses Offered 

1919 

- ip:o- 

:i 

2S 

23 

1923 

24 

1321 

2 S 

- 1925 
26 

27 

- 1927 

28 

1926- 

39 

Philosophy 

2 


« 


I 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

Psychology 

2 

5 

3 

3 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

5 

Education 

29 

26 

3 6 

3 2 

4 2 

61 

54 

5 1 

44 

9 2 

Economics 


11 



5 

12 

11 

11 

9 

7 

Commerce and Ad 











ministration 





1 

3 


2 

2 

2 

Political Science 



2 

3 

2 

4 

4 

7 

7 

8 

History 

12 

16 

*7 

2 3 

22 

2 3 

18 

20 

18 

20 

Art 


5 

4 

4 

4 

6 

7 

7 

6 

6 

Sociology 

2 


6 

5 

6 

8 

8 

10 

10 

11 

Home Economics 

r 

2 





11 

14 

13 

10 

Divinity 


10 

5 

5 

6 

8 

7 

12 

27 

22 

Latin 







1 

2 

1 

3 

Romance Languages 











French 

10 



9 

’ 9 

11 

9 

10 

10 

! S 

Italian 
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4 

4 
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4 

Spanish 
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6 

8 

II 

IO 

10 

11 

10 

Germanic 

6 


6 

11 

9 

8 

*3 

7 

6 

9 

English 

23 

3 ° 

34 

33 

29 

30 

28 

2 5 

26 

26 

Comp Literature 





4 

5 

< 

5 

3 

I 

Mathematics 

2 




s 

6 

6 

9 

10 

8 

Astronomy 

1 


2 


2 

2 

2 

2 
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Phy sics 

I 



4 

6 

7 

8 

3 

3 

4 

Chemistry 





1 



3 

3 

7 

Geology 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

1 

1 

1 

Geography 

I 

3 

2 

I 






3 

Botanv 

8 

10 

IO 

IO 

11 

II 

IO 
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Zoology 
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1 

I 

4 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Physiological Chem 
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Hygiene and Bacten 











ology 


1 



1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Social Service Ad 











ministration 



3 

3 

2 

5 

4 

7 

6 

7 

Total 

126 1 

rjfi 1 

68 1 

77 1 

S 9 2 

39 : 

138 ^ 

45 2 
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therefore, each quarter asks the students to indicate 
the courses desired during the following year. He also 
confers with local school officials who, m turn, can- 
vass the teaching corps of the city to discover the 
wishes of teachers who plan to take work. 

Departments represented. — Table 22 presents data 
showing the number of courses offered in University 
College by each department during each year from 
1 919-20 to 1928-29. 

It will be noted from this table that there has been 


a general tendency to expand constantly the number 
of courses offered. This trend has kept pace with the 
increase m number of students and number of regis- 
trations, as shown in Table 15. The fields of study 
s own in this table as being represented in University 
ollege comprise a majority of the departments offer- 
ing work on the Quadrangles. In 1928-29 the Depart- 
ment of Education offered twice as many courses as 
any other one department. Other departments hav- 
ing relatively extensive offerings are English, Divin- 
1 y, istory, and Romance Languages. In 1928-29, 
5 per cent of all the courses offered were in the five 
departments mentioned above 

Table 23 shows the distribution of registrations by 
departments,,, University College in ic^S-eg. 

'p i| Ur ° * e departments which were shown in 
Co ,wfi t0 , ave an e> ^nsive offering in University 
„ f 3 ° aTe a relatively heavy registration. The 
department with large offerings which does not 
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have a large student registration is Divinity. It will 
be noted also that in 1928-29, while the number of 

TABLE 23 

Distribution by Departments of 
Registrations in University 
College in 1928-29 


Education 

1,850 

English 

1,487 

History 

IS 1 

Romance Languages 

709 

Sociology and Anthropology 

647 

Mathematics 

310 

Art 

294 

Chemistry 

269 

Divinity 

258 

Psychology 

252 

Germanic 

ai6 

Political Science 

192 

Social Service 

188 

Philosophy 

187 

Economics 

J 54 

Home Economics 

U7 

Botany 

119 

Physics 

1 14 

Library Science 

IT 3 

Commerce and Administration 

94 

Zoology 

72 

Hygiene and Bacteriology 

63 

Comparative Literature 

6l 

Geography 

59 

Geology and Paleontology 

37 

Astronomy 

17 

Latin 

14 
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courses given in University College by the Depart- 
ment of Education was large and constituted slightly 
over one-fifth of the total number of courses offered, 
the number of courses offered in the English Depart- 
ment was only slightly over one-tenth of the total, 
although the registration was 1,487 as compared with 
1,850 in the Education Department- These figures are 
of interest The offerings in the Department of Edu- 
cation are apparently more varied than those in Eng- 
lish; furthermore, a majority of the courses in educa- 
tion are given at the graduate level, while more than 
four-fifths of the courses in the English Department 
are at the undergraduate level. On the average, each 
course in education had 36 registrations, while the 
English Department had 57 registrations per course 
The History Department courses had on the average 
38 registrations and the Romance Language courses 
24 registrations. This is admittedly a very rough 
measure, but study of the table, in comparison with 
t e data of Table 22 on page 99, shows a somewhat 
unexpectedly even average registration for the courses 
Gftered in each department except English 

his condition is explained in part by the fact 
t at niversity College sets up the general regulation 
t at a class will not be given unless fifteen students 
register for it It should be understood, however, that 
t is is a normal minimum registration; courses with 
ewer registrar ons are frequently conducted Courses 
at are prerequisite to more advanced courses are 
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sometimes given even though the registration may be 
small Occasionally coui ses are given for fewer than 
fifteen students in order to introduce a new field of 
study or a new instructor Arrangements are some 
times made for the giving of courses with less than the 
minimum enrolment on the basis of a proportionately 
reduced compensation to the instructor 

Offettng of new coin ses — The selection of courses 
offered at University College has not been conven 
tionahzed or standardized but is constantly under- 
going change and adaptation to the needs of students 
Table 24 shows the number of courses offered by each 
department m 1919-20, the number of new courses 
offered m selected succeeding years, and the total 
number of courses offered during die period from 
1 919-20 to 1928-29 

Only 24 of the 735 different courses given during 
the ten year period were scheduled at least once dur- 
ing each year, 9 in the Department of Romance Lan 
guages, 5 m Education, 4 in English, 2 m Botany, and 
1 each in Psychology, History, Sociology, and Phys 
ics These 24 courses constitute 5 P er cen *- 
courses offered by these Departments in University 
College, and 3 per cent of the total number of courses 
given at University College 

Levels of work — In the preceding chapter it was ex- 
plained that the courses at the University of Chicago 
are classified into levels according to the advancement 
of the students who are expected to enrol in them 
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Number or Courses Offered by Each Department is UmvrRsmr 
College in 1919-20, Number of New Courses Offeped in Se- 
lected Succeeding Years, and TorAL Numbep of Course 5 
Offered duping the Pepiod from 1919-20 to 1928-29 
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English, 
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Romance Languages 
French 
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Social Service Admin-| 
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70 
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33 

33 

27 
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The loo-level courses are intended for students with 
less than two years of college work; the 200-level 
courses are intended for undergraduate students with 
more than two years of college work, and the3oo-leveI 
courses are intended for advanced undergraduate stu- 
dents and for graduate students. Table 25 presents 
data showing the number of courses offered in Uni- 
versity College at the various levels m 1928-29. 

TABLE 25 


Number and Percentage of Courses at 
Various Lei els Offered in University 
College, 1928-29 


Level 

Number of 
Courier 
Offered 

Percentage of 
Total 

ioo-level 

6 + 

2,8 

200-lev cl 

1 14 

44 2 

300-level 

7 * 

30 2 

Level not mdicilcd 

2 

0 8 


Practically all the courses offered in University Col- 
lege are credit courses; the non-credit work is limited 
to reading courses in the foreign languages These 
noil-credit courses are intended for students preparing 
for the foreign-language examinations for higher de- 
grees, or for those desiring opportunity for conversa- 
tion in a foreign language During the past ten years 
non-credit courses have been offered in only three 
years, and more than one or two such courses were 
never offered in any one year. The distribution of 
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credit courses among the various levels was rather 
constant for the four years preceding 192S-29 Al- 
most one-third of all the work given was at a level suit- 
able for graduate students 
Co-operative courses — One of the most interesting 
and important developments at University College is 
the plan of offering work in co-operation with various 
vocational and professional organizations. The first 
of these courses was offered in 1925-26, in co-opera- 
tion with the Chicago Chemical Society The class 
was attended by forty-seven chemists who repre- 
sented twenty-four different industries and by eleven 
teachers of chemistry m Chicago high schools. This 
plan has been extended to various engineering organi- 
zations and religious groups For a brief period co- 
operative courses were also carried on in connection 
with the lithographic industries, but these tended to 
evelop vocational emphases in which the University 
as a whole is not keenly interested and, hence, were 

nrririnoH 


A statement by the Dean of University College 
summarizes clearly the nature and the purposes of 
co-operative courses for chemists and engineers. 

trammp for COUr ^ are an attempt to provide up-to-date 
collece traimnp , ^ Cm ' sts and Engineers in the city whose 
" ay have been ac * U3red In first 

their needs in the ra Pl dlv ch7 man7 '° be lnadet I uate t0 mee . t 
Phvsics t.. ^ y changing sciences of Chemistry and 

but especially m Afield of F ^ ^ ° f Chemical tra,n,nS ,’ 
Engineering, the vocational and 
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practic'd character of the curriculum in the various schools has 
not really been able to meet the needs of the men in their practical 
work, especially after they have been out of school for from five 
to ten )ears It is their sentiment that there has been too little 
training in the middle and upper levels of Mathematics and that 
they must make up for this deficiency in order to meet the modern 
requirements of their professions 

The demand for and the nature of the courses are 
largely determined by the desires of the co operating 
organizations The courses did not develop from the- 
oretical considerations, but from practical views of 
what was needed 

Many of the students who take these courses al 
ready hold higher degrees The methods used are 
those suited to persons with considerable training who 
desire advanced material and who, by experience, 
come equipped with considerable laboratory training 
The laboratory periods are offered on the Quadrangles 
m the evening, or in a few instances on Saturdays, 
when persons professionally engaged can attend them 
The Department of Chemistry, at the request of co- 
operating committees, has placed some of its regular 
laboratories at the disposal of the University College 
clientele by shifting at least one section of its regu- 
lar advanced work to the evening These Iaboratorj 
courses are formal residence work and are open to 
advanced University College students merely for 
their convenience It would seem that there might 
be an opportunity to extend this type of arrangement 
to fields other than chemistry Indeed there seems to 
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be little reason why students who are capable of carry- 
ing on the work should not be as free to register in a 
single advanced course on the Quadrangles as at Uni- 
versity College 

The Dean of University College anticipates that 
trends already apparent will extend this co-operative 
work into the field of law. He states: 

At the request of the alumni of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, we art offering each quarter one conference 
seminar to graduates of hona fide law schools These courses run 
as minor courses for one quarter and arc limited to between 2J 
and 30. . . The first experiment in the Autumn Quarter was so 
successful that in conference with the Dean of the Law School we 
have tentatively set down the program for the year 1932-33. We 
hope in this way not merely to remain in contact with our own 
law graduates and to keep them in contact with special dcvclop- 
nicnts m particular fields of law, but we hope incidental!) to 
broaden the usefulness of our Law School bv bringing into touch 
with it law graduates from other institutions 

Co-operative academic work in religious education 
has been attempted, but less successfully The fee 
sy stem under which University College must operate 
tone s to discourage participation in course work by 
persons whose economic resources are as limited as 
arc nose of many who arc actively engaged as reli- 
gious workers 6 b 


Some of .he v. ork given in the Department of Edu- 
A ” las , arran f;cd in co-operation with the 
r puW,C SC,,00,S U seem that there is a 
tint -uM In . t ^ 1s "-ork for expen menta- 

1 1 tnct 15 of training teachers m service. 
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The importance of this co-operative phase of Uni- 
versity College work cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized There has been much discussion of methods by 
which professional men may be kept abreast of de- 
velopments m their professional fields and consider- 
able speculation concerning means that may be used 
by institutions to maintain their educational as well as 
their financial relations to alumni, but little serious 
and persistent experimentation has been carried on to 
determine practical methods of accomplishing the re- 
sults desired A former Dean of University College, 
in a statement made in 1924-25, pointed out some 
pertinent bearings of work of this kind 

From the point of view of the University there is obviously a 
direct gain through this opportunity to extend research activities 
into the business, industrial, educational, and other community 
affairs of Chicago 

Viewed as an agency for close coordination of University ac 
tivities with practical community affairs and as a device for 
stimulating the cultural life of the city through study and dis 
cussion in such fields as language, literature history, and art, 
there can be no question regarding the opportunity for service 
which lies before the University 

The co-operative type of course presents a dual op- 
portunity to render extremely useful, direct service 
to the city of Chicago and to develop methods and 
areas of postgraduate professional training for those 
who need to keep abreast of the times, methods which 
may be of general value to other higher institutions 

Summer session — In harmony with the fundamen 
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tal purpose of University College to serve the city of 
Chicago, certain situations tend to indicate the need 
that University College carry on a summer session 
separate from the Summer Quarter of the University 
upon the Quadrangles. A very large proportion of the 
enrolment in University College consists of teachers 
in the city-school system. The Summer Quarter of 
the University on the Quadrangles begins from one to 
two weeks before the close of the public schools. It is 
impossible for many teachers in the schools to leave 
their duties there in order to begin the Quarter’s work 
at the opening. As the Summer Quarter is broken into 
two terms, the loss of a week, if they enter late, is 
especially serious and they find it difficult to make up 
the time missed 

Further, teachers in the city schools who have just 
completed a year’s work, and perhaps in addition de- 
voted time to off-hour attendance at University Col- 
ege, are placing a heavy tax upon their physical en- 
ergy if they attempt to attend the full Summer Quar- 
ter. Very little time elapses between the end of the 
bummer Quarter and the beginning of the fall term m 
the schools If they take their vacations during the 
hrst term of the Summer Quarter and attend the sec- 
on term, the} find the selection of courses consider- 
ably restricted and may be handicapped further by 

e re ativc scarcity of minor courses that do not de- 
pen m an} vay upon courses given in the preceding 
term of the Quarter. Y 
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As in the regular year, there are a number of per- 
sons for whom the part time schedule and the down 
town location are more convenient than the program 
on the Quadi angles 

These considerations are supplemented by the fact 
that University College occupies expensive space that 
is rented upon an annual basis If it is not used during 
the summer period, the entire rental must be derived 
from fees received during the other three quarters of 
the year In the opinion of the survey staff this is a 
relatively unimportant consideration, as the Univer- 
sity has more space than it needs on the Quadrangles 
during the Summer Quarter 

In 1930-33 a six week summer session was pro- 
vided down town, which began after the close of the 
city schools and ended sufficiently early to permit the 
students an extended vacation before they entered 
upon their duties at the opening of the public schools 
in the fall In response to a questionnaire inquiry is 
sued during the six week session to the 337 students 
who attended, only 8 per cent stated that they could 
have attended the regular Summer Quarter on the 
Quadrangles Caution must be used in interpreting 
such data, however, as there is obviously opportunity 
for bias m the replies 

Several considerations may be advanced in opposi- 
tion to the development of a summer session, m Uni- 
versity College From the beginning it has been the 
theory of the University to operate on the quarter 
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basis; the six-week session in University College is in 
direct violation of this principle. While it is true that 
certain modifications are made for the Summer Quar- 
ter on the Quadrangles, such as the shortening of the 
session by one week, and the division into two terms, 
a large majority of the courses are on the quarter basis 
the same as the regular year, and there is a distinct 
tendency to reduce the number of “minor” courses 
offered in the Summer Quarter. So far as the Facul- 
ties hold to the opinion that a continuous academic 
residence of from ten to twelve weeks is a desirable ar- 
rangement, the development of a six-week session in 
University College seems unwise. 

Another difficulty is faced in the staffing of the sum- 
mer session of University College. As the opening and 
closing dates differ from those on the Quadrangles, in- 
structors must make inconvenient adjustments in 
their schedules if they teach in University College. 
Ihe ; recently adopted policy of carrying the program 
I College as a part of the regular teaching 

load ol the staff members intensifies the difficulty of 
satis acton y staffing the short summer session. Some 
epar ments in which there is need for a considerable 

number of . c n . . „ „ ( 
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ers from outside the regular Faculties to a greater ex 
tent than is desirable 

On the whole, it is evident that the development of 
a six week summer session in University College does 
not fit in well with the plan of instruction on the 
Quadrangles It is difficult to determine the extent to 
which the maintenance of such a session interferes 
with attendance at the regular Summer Quarter on 
the Quadrangles Whether the advantages of a sum- 
mer session in University College outweigh the dis- 
advantages is a matter for the administration of the 
University to decide 

QUALITY OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE WORK 

The data that have already been presented regard 
mg the student personnel, the teaching staff, and the 
course offerings in University College afford indirect, 
but positive, evidence of the quality of the program 
As was the case in the discussion of the Home Study 
program, it is desirable not to rely upon this indirect 
evidence but to seek other data that throw a direct 
light upon the quality of the work done in University 
College Two types of data bearing upon this point 
are presented The first consists of the opinions of 
instructors who are familiar with the students both 
on the Quadrangles and in University College The 
second consists of an analysis of the grades received 
by University College students 

All the teachers in Umversity College who had also 
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taught courses on the Quadrangles were questioned 
in regard to their judgment as to whether the students 
in University College do work of as high quality as 
students on the Quadrangles Thirty-five per cent 
were of the opinion that they do, while 49 per cent 
did not believe this to be the case. Furthermore, 87 


per cent were of the opinion that University College 
students work below their capacity because they are 
regularly employed. Thirty-nine per cent believed 
that the best students in University College do poorer 
work than the best students on the Quadrangles, and 
only 20 per cent believed that they do better work; 41 
per cent believed that they do work of about the same 
quality. Further, 20 per cent believed that the poor- 
est students in University College do poorer work 
than the poorest students on the Quadrangles, as com- 
pared with 17 per cent that believed they do better 
work; 63 per cent believed that the poorest students 
in the two units do approximately the same quality 
o work These data indicate that the instructors are 
not at all in agreement on the matter, although there 
is a tendency toward a preponderance of opinion in 
avor of the students on the Quadrangles. It is de- 
sirable therefore to obtain data bearing on this point 
tftat are somewhat more objective. 

careful statistical study has been made of the 
grades received by University College students. This 
tudy ,S srnular to that made for Home-Study stu- 
> as reported m the preceding chapter. Two 
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types of comparisons are made in the analysis: (i) a 
comparison of the average grades given in 19*28-29 in 
University College and on the Quadrangles by eighty- 
four instructors who taught both in University Col- 
lege and on the Quadrangles, (2) a comparison of the 

TABLE 26 


Averages of Grades Issued on the Quadrangles and in University 
CoLLFGE IN 1928-29 m ElGHTI-FOUR INSTRUCTORS Who TaUGHT 
BOTH ON THE QUADRANCLES AND IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


TjpeoflnstrucUon 

Avenge Gride 
Points Received 
bj Univeisit) 
College Students 

Average Grade 
Points Received 
b) Students on 
Quadrangles 

Difference 
between the 
Averages 

All instruction 

338 

3 2 3 

15± 02J 

All undergraduate instruction 

3 24 

3 02 

12 ± 029 

All graduate instruction 

All instruction in courses 
taught both in University 

4 06 

4 17 

II± 041 

College and on Quadrangles 

338 

3 '* 

20+ O4O 


average grades received in University College and on 
the Quadrangles by a group of students who had 
taken work at both places 3 

Table 1 6 presents the average grades issued to stu- 
dents in University College and to students on the 
Quadrangles by eighty-four instructors who taught 
during 1928-29 in both places Averages are pre- 
sented for all instruction, for undergraduate instruc- 
tion, and for graduate instruction separately. In or- 

3 For a description of the grade-point scale used in averaging grades, 
see page 28 
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der to eliminate the variation in courses, a separate 
pair of averages has been calculated for the students 
in courses that were taught both on the Quadrangles 
and in University College. 

This table shows that there was very little differ- 
ence between the average grades given by these in- 
structors to their students on the Quadrangles and to 
those in University College. All the differences shown, 
except that between the two groups at the graduate 
level, are in favor of the students in University Col- 
lege. These differences, although small, are statisti- 
cally significant The difference between the average 
grades received in graduate work, which is in favor 
of the Quadrangles students, is not statistically signif- 
icant. 


Table 27 presents data showing the average grades 
received on the Quadrangles and m University Col- 
lege by a group of 760 students who, during the two 
years 1927-28 and 1928-29, had taken courses 
ot on the Quadrangles and in University College. 
, S ln , a ^ e averages are presented separately for 
e 1 erent levels of work. Separate averages are 
a so presented for the grades made by these students, 
o ing constant the department in which work was 
JL j n ’ n thls P a,r averages are included only the 
wnrlr”^ rCCe! T ed ^ stu dents m departments in which 

coit on the QMdrangles and in Un1 ' 

This tabic shows that the average grades received 
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in courses taken on the Quadrangles differ very little 
from the average for similar courses taken in Univer- 
sity College by the same students The differences be- 
tween the averages for work taken in the two places 
are very small and none of the differences is statis- 

TABLE 27 


Al ERAGES OF GRADES ReCEU ED ON THE QuADRAhGLES AND IN UNIVER- 
SITY COLLECE BY 760 STUDENTS WHO Had TAKEN COURSES BOTH 
on the Quadrangles and in University College 


Type of instruction 

Average Grade 
Points Received 
in Co rses 
TaLrn in 
University 
College 

Avenge Grade 
Points Received 
in Courses 
TaLen on the 
Quadrangles 

Difference 
between tho 
Averages 

All instruction 

3 70 

3 6S1 

02± 032 

All undergraduate instruction 

3 64 

3 60 

04± 028 

All graduate instruction 

4 22 

4 07 

>S± °S7 

All instruction in departments 
in which work was taken 
both in University College 
and on Quadrangles 

384 

3 85 

01 ± °34 


tically significant. Such differences as do exist are in 
favor of the work taken m University College, with 
the single exception of the average calculated when 
the departments in which work was taken is held con- 
stant. In this case the difference is the smallest found 
and it is not statistically significant. 

The general conclusions drawn from these com- 
parisons are that the work m University College, so 
far as it may be measured by the grades issued by in- 
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structors, does not differ in quality from that on the 
Quadrangles. Most of the differences observed are in 
favor of the work in University College, but the 
amounts are too small to be of any practical signifi- 
cance. These analyses of actual records tend, there- 
fore, to reinforce the opinions of University College 
teachers to the effect that there is no real difference in 
work upon the Quadrangles and in University Col- 
lege. The slight tendency which the instructors show 
in avor of the Quadrangles group may be due in part 
to t e conventional notion that extensive outside em- 
P oyment tends to decrease grades obtained in college 
courses Studies show that this is likely to be the case 
among undergraduates who attempt to carry full- 
time college programs It is by no means demon- 
? ra , te , for more mature individuals who carry course 
loads that are relatively light 
One of the important criticisms of the work done by 
Z aT T U " lvers ity College is not brought out by 
a a j US ^ ar P resen ted. A study of the records of 

* U , ents shows that they tend to be less con- 

• ai ] se{ l ue ntial in the arrangement of courses 

Thprp S t 6 C f St ^ students on the Quadrangles, 

the ? ro ^ a h^ reasons for this condition In 

less nrm ? aCe ’ s . tu ^ ents in University College have 
their rJtL Umt ^ or consultation and advice regarding 

thrsS^ h x ni . n t ontheQuadran ' te ' ln 

courses in a FC >S the necess >ty of choosing 
accord “ce with a personal time schedule 
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that definitely limits the opportunity for selection 
This difficulty assumes importance to the degree that 
a "Well considered sequence of courses is deemed desir 
able in a student’s academic career In order to un 
prove the sequence in the individual student pro 
grams, great care should be exercised in providing sat 
isfactory advisory service for the students in Umver 
sity College 

financing the university college program 
Actual payments, 01 contact costs —The support of 
University College, like that of Home-Study, is drawn 
from the fees paid by students The course fees are 
Si 2 50 for a minor and S25 00 for a major, somewhat 
less than the fees that are charged upon the Quad- 
rangles In addition, charges of Si 00 are made for 
late registration during the first week and of $5 00 for 
registration or change of program after the first week 
There seems to be no valid reason for charging a small- 
er tuition fee for work in University College than for 
similar work on the Quadrangles 
Table 28 shows the distribution of income and ex 
pense for University College, including the expense 
and income for the public lecture program 
It will be noted that this statement shows a balance 
for the year’s operation of $9,518 31 However, this 
balance is somewhat reduced, so far as class work is 
concerned, when it is considered that $9,484 12 was 
received for lecture tickets and only $2,150 00 paid 
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foj lecturers. This does not, of course, represent ac- 
curately the cost of the lecture service, as no expenses 
for administration, rent of lecture hails, and other in- 


IABI [ 2R 

Krci ins a'.d I ypf.M * or U‘ iv rp«m C01 1 rcc 

,0V Till } 1 AP L*.01» C Jl * F p, lop 

&>ure* nl Incoit* or hen efj x?rr • 

■« 

j.r'.'s 

Course ices, renewals, chimes in rents- 
trntion, etc 

I-ccturt tieVets 

Salaries 

Administration 

Instruction 

lecturers 

Adurtising, including stationer), post 
■Jgc, and printing ofmaUmU 

Rent" C<,Ulrmtnt ard su Ppl'^ 

RooVs for library 

Miscellaneous 

Balance 

Total 

? I45 ,21 ft CO 

9.4*4 n 

< 13,196 HS 
91,247 6 j 

2,150 o> 

i j 2, <80 40 
?0! 33 
22,847 97 
94? 53 
1,412 17 

f si, 5'®3> 

?i54,7oo 12 

*154,700 12 


of 

of 


hzZtj ™' SUch as P nntin & we included. It u 
° ar wrotl g to suggest thatatleast $3,000, 
Uniwr^r ^ vor f bIe balance from the operati 
Th h 1 y ?" egC 15 denvcd fro ” *e lecture cot 
$6 con c ' asswor ' c ls therefore slightly 

m j 9 5 per cent was expend© 
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administration, 65 7 per cent for instruction, and 24 8 
per cent for rent, advertising, printing, postage, and 
miscellaneous expenses 

This analysis of costs does not take into account 
certain undistributed overhead expenses of general 
University administration which are properly charge 
able to University College On the other hand, a con 
siderable amount is paid into the general University 
funds each year by University College students m the 
form of matriculation fees These fees go to the sup 
port of the general University budget and are not 
credited specifically to University College It is prob 
able that the receipts from matriculation fees more 
than cover the just share of the undistributed over 
head expenses that should be charged against Uni 
versity College 

Real , or service load, costs — In the discussion of the 
costs of the Home Study program (see p 56) it was 
pointed out that, as the instructors are paid extra for 
the extension services, the service load costs of the 
correspondence work differ considerably from the con 
tract costs The same possibility is present m the 
case of University College teaching 

In order to make a computation of the service load 
costs of the University College program, each faculty 
member giving public lectures or teaching a course 
in this unit during the Winter Quarter, 1930, was 
asked to report the distribution of his time and energy 
among the various activities in which he engaged A 
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compilation of these data yields a basis for computing 
the service-load costs of the University College pro- 
gram. 4 Table 29 presents data showing the average 
amount paid, or the contract cost, for teaching one 


TABLE 29 

Actual, op Contract, Costs and Real, or Service-Load, Costs 
of lEACHihG One Class w University College at tiif Various 
levels ahd of Giving One Lecture on the Public-Lecture Pro- 


Kind of Teaching in Umven.ty College 

Contract Co so 

Service load Coita, 
Baeed 01 Jndind 
aal Eitimaio of 
the Proportion °> 
Total Tim* and 
Energj Demanded 

One class at junior-coUcge level 

One class at senior-college level 

YnVi at 8 ra duate level 

One lecture on pubhc-lccture program 

S : 

369 94 

4°5 83 

362 14 

25 CO 

1339 *'■ 

343 “ 

3*5 '5 

35 2 4 2 

28 46 


University College class at each of the various levels 
. °c ° ne P U ^ 1C i ec ture, and also the service-load 
costs tor one class at each level and for one public 

thf> aSC ^ 0n t ^ 1£ tIme an< ^ energy demanded of 
^instructors who handle the courses. 

Umv !!' a ? jf^ lcate the scale of payments for 
4p J ollege teaching corresponds rather close- 

the distribution o^timcT 8 !? 0 ” ^ techniques employed in analyzing 
the sennet-load costs c™. °' ^ acu * ty members and in computing 

University of Chicago U * "ompson, The Extension Program of the 
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ly, on the average, to the real, or service load, costs 
It will be observed that at the junior-college level the 
service-load cost is slightly higher than the contract 
cost, while at both the senior-college and the graduate 
levels the contract costs exceed the service-load costs 
For all levels combined the contract cost is approxi- 
mately Sioper class higher than the service load cost, 
the difference being 3 per cent of the total cost In 
other words, the distribution of the time and energy 
of staff members who teach in University College cor 
responds very closely to the payments made for the 
services in this unit The service load cost of one pub 
he lecture is slightly higher than the contract cost 
Absorption of the University College program in the 
general University budget— In an effort to adjust die 
University budget to current economic conditions, a 
policy has recently been adopted which will ultimate 
ly make University College teaching a regular part of 
the instructional work of staff members Under this 
rule departments will assign University College teach- 
mg as a part of the regular load of their staff mem- 
bers, and these teachers will no longer receive extra 
pay for this work In harmony with this policy, the 
fees received from University College will no longer 
constitute a rotating fund, but will be turned into the 
general University funds and the unit will operate 
upon a budget for administrative and general ex- 
pense It is not expected that the absorption of the 
teaching activities of University College by the regu 
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lar instructional staff will take place at a single stroke 
in fact, the absorption is expected to be only 5° P er 
cent effective the first year. Probably there will al- 
ways be necessity for a small amount of instruction 
given by persons not connected with the University 
Faculties. 

The survey staff is in entire accord with the policy 
for the future financing of University College The 
plan is administratively sound and should result in 
increasing the closeness of the articulation of the Uni- 
versity College program with that on the Quad- 
rangles. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE TO THE 
MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Data presented in preceding sections of this chap- 
ter have shown that University College contributes 
to two of the major objectives of the University of 
lca g° students served by University College 
are very largely residents of Chicago and its metropol- 
itan area The majority of the students are also pre- 
pare to do work on an advanced level, and the 
courses offered are suitable for students of this degree 
o advancement. Three-fourths of the students are 
enmtely working toward degrees Experimentation 
on " ar d, by means of co-operative courses, in 
e a aptation of subject matter to the needs of cer- 
am occupational and professional groups There are 
ew ot er items of evidence which show the ways in 
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which University College is contributing to the major 
objectives of the University 

During the period from 1919-20 to 1928-29 Uni 
versity College furnished an annual average of 818 
matriculants, or 12 per cent of all who matriculated 
in the University during this period The percentage 
of all matriculants furnished by University College 
tended to increase over the period studied, it grew 
from 9 per cent to 15 per cent during the ten years 
Unlike the practice in the case of Home Study stu 
dents, a permanent record card is placed in the files 
of the Recorder’s Office for each student in University 
College upon his matriculating and enrolling in a 
class 

In a sampling of 7,340 permanent record cards 
drawn from the files m the University Recorders 
Office, 5 768, or 10 4 per cent, had taken work in Uni 
versity College Of these 768, almost half (351) had 
earned only one major of credit, 76 , or 10 per cent, 
had earned more than nine majors, or more than one 
fourth of the amount of work typically required for 
the bachelor s degree The average amount of credit 
earned m University College by these 768 students 
was slightly less than three majors It appears that a 
larger number of students do a considerable portion 
of their undergraduate work through University Col 
kge than is the case with Home Study students Of 
the 768 students who had taken work in University 

5 This is the same s-unpling referred to in chap i p 63 
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College, m, or i j .5 per unt, had mmph U (1 work for 
n bachelor*. decree' 


Another study, ba*ul on .1 random sampling fll 
2,icx> cases, slum*, that ;.j per cent of all the ‘indents 
who have studied on the Quadrangle ’» at the Univer- 
se) of Chicago began their work in t’riiiersitv Col- 
lege. This figure heconus tipui.dh significant be* 
cause from this group came .pi per cent of those who 
have received baccalaureate degrees from the I’ni* 
vcrsity. It thus appears that those who matriculate 
in University College and later take work on the 
Quadrangles are on the average almost twice as suc- 
cessful in obtaining degtccs as is the case with stu- 
dents who matriculate first on the Quadrangles. 

Students who may he registered on the Quadrangles 
sometimes secure courses at Unis ersity College when 
the offering of such courses at the down-town center 


,s J1 ? or( ; economical for the Unis ersity than the or- 
ganization of additional sections of the courses upon 
thc Quadrangles 

The data that have been reviewed clearly indicate 
tint University College is rendering a service that 
contn utes largely to the major objectives of thc Uni- 
versity n fact, so far as thc teaching function alone 
s concerned, the program of University College con- 
tributes to thc objectives of thc University as effec- 
tively as the Quadrangles program. 
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FUTURE FUNCTIONS OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
The data that have been presented showing the 
manner m which University College contributes to 
the major objectives of the University as a whole indi- 
cate that there is little need to suggest any change of 
functions for this unit At one or two points, however, 
recent changes in policy will demand some readjust 
tnents in the program of University College 
It has already been pointed out that the absorption 
of the University College program in the general 
budget will mean that instructors no longer receive 
e Ura pay for the courses taught in the down town 
center While this new policy is administratively 
sound, there is a possibility that the departments (and 
the instructors also) may come to regard such service 
3s less worthy and less clearly a function of the de 
partments than the program of research, training of 
investigators, and teaching on the Quadrangles In 
view of the possibility of such undesirable outcomes 
of the policy, it is extremely important that the selec 
tion and assignment of departmental staff members 
to University College work continue to require joint 
agreement between the administrative officer of Uni 
versity College and the departments concerned 
The close relation of the work of University Col 
kge to that on the Quadrangles makes it difficult 
to understand why there should be any distinc 
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tion between the work done at the two locations. The 
fact that the University College program has been 
merged with the regular teaching program takes away 
whatever basis for discrimination may formerly have 
existed on account of the teaching m this unit being 
an “extra” duty. Library facilities for courses in Uni- 
versity College should either be made the equivalent 
of those on the Quadrangles, or else the courses should 
not be given in University College. If either were done, 
it would seem advisable to remove all distinctions and 
limitations with regard to the acceptance of work in 
University College, now that it is to be so completely 
unified with the program on the Quadrangles. 

Particularly promising are the experimental pro- 
grams undertaken in recent years, by which courses 
are given in co-operation with interested groups in the 
community Work of this type in chemistry and en- 
gineering has already proved successful and should 
point the way to further developments. Experimenta- 
tion of this type is especially appropriate to the in- 
vestigative function of the University. 

As m the case of Home-Study, there will be need for 
important adjustments in the program of University 
College to fit in with the New Plan at the University 
o Chicago The closeness of the articulation of Uni- 
versity College with the Quadrangles program indi- 
cates that it will not be difficult to make the adjust- 
ments necessary for the most effective contribution 
by University College to the New Plan. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SACRED LITERATURE 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature was 
organized in 1880 at Morgan Park, Chicago, by Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, it was reorganized under its 
present name at Yale University in 1889, and was 
brought by President Harper to Chicago in 1891 It 
was adopted as a regular organization of the Univer- 
sity in 1905 and placed under the control of an execu- 
tive committee from the Divinity School and an exec- 
utive secretary who are responsible to the President 
and through him to the Board of Trustees. The pur- 
pose of The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
is to cultivate familiarity with the Scriptures and to 
provide materials for reading and study that will in- 
crease enlightenment in dealing with problems in the 
religious field. 

METHODS EMPLOYED 

Attention has already been called to the variety of 
devices and methods used by the extension agencies 
of other universities to provide educational aids of a 
non-credit, more or less informal, character. The 
American Institute of Sacred Literature uses a greater 
variety of these means than is used by the other agen- 
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ties of extension service maintained by the Univer- 
sity. From the standpoint of method and purpose, it 
is the only extension organization at the University of 
Chicago that has adopted a series of devices that con- 
stitute important aspects of university-extension serv- 
ice in many other institutions. It is the only one of the 
extension agencies of the University that emphasizes 
non-credit study of a correspondence type, reading 
courses, pamphlet distribution, personal information 
and advisory work, and club study programs — meth- 
ods widely employed in the extension programs of 
many publicly supported institutions. The use of 
these methods at the University of Chicago dif- 
fers from that found in these other institutions in 
that here they are applied to religious subjects only, 
while in other institutions they are applied to almost 
the whole range of human knowledge and thought. 

he Institute is an outstanding center for the dis- 
tribution of materials dealing with religious problems. 

SERVICES OFFERED 

None of the courses of The American Institute 
of Sacred Literature carry credit. 1 The non-credit 
courses offered consist of popular religious-study 
courses or the general public and reading courses for 
ministers The former, of which twenty-two are now 
° ere 5 P rovide guides for rapid surveys or more de- 

of ™ 0ffer ' d thr °” s1 ’ tlK H ° me ' 
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tailed studies of religious or biblical themes Although 
papers containing reports of work on study courses 
are sometimes received, they are not required except 
from those who desire certificates, in which case the 
certificate is a testimony to work done rather than 
results attained This standard is necessary because 
of the fact that there are no specific educational re 
quirements for admission to courses It will thus be 
observed that the methods differ somewhat from 
those usually employed in correspondence study 
Through a monthly bulletin of twenty pages, 
known as The Institute , a new study course is pre 
sen ted each year on some fresh and vital religious 
theme, in addition each number of The Institute con 
tains an editorial on some leligious problem and items 
of interest to students of the couise 
The courses for ministers are organized especially 
for persons who desire professional leading in the re 
hgious field There are thirty nine reading couises of 
this type, each of which lias been piepaied by a spe 
cialist in his subject Courses aic oftcicd m theology, 
church history, Bible, practical woik, and general cul 
ture fields which have basic lelations to the interests 
of ministers Reports upon these couises uc not ic 
qutred from those who enrol .1 01 the opci ation of 
these reading couises, libiaiics containing the books 
of the course are provided, the ciicul ition imounting 
to from eight hundred to one thousand bool s c tell 
year 
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The pamphlet literature consists of brief leaflets of 
from four to thirty-two pages each. At present there 
are forty-five titles, organized into five series: “Good 
Will/’ “Why I Believe,” “Why I Do Not Believe,” 
“Science and Religion,” and “The Bible.” In addi- 
tion, a miscellaneous collection of individual subjects 
is provided. Between two and three hundred thou- 
sand pamphlets are sent out annually 
The information service of a personal and advisory 
kind carried on hy The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature varies in accordance with the nature of the 
requests that are received. All questions on religious 
topics that are submitted are given personal attention 
and references are suggested, when available, which 
enable the correspondents to discover their own an- 
swers A sampling of the correspondence addressed to 
the Secretary of The Institute over a ten-day period 
s ows inquiries from many persons of a varying age 
range In this sampling, representatives of seven dif- 
erent religious denominations, the Young Men's and 
oung W omen s Christian Associations, and many 
usmess and professional fields requested information 
to assist in meeting religious needs of themselves or 
t lers. Some of the materials are prepared and fur- 
s c as a basis for club study programs, and The 
nstitute encourages the organization of such clubs 
approximately 50 p er cent of its constituency are thus 
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STAFF 

The persons who have contributed the materials 
used by The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
have been secured principally from the University 
Faculties and the staffs of theological schools Of the 
seventy one contributors of articles and courses used 
by The Institute, thirty-six are members of the Uni 
versity Faculties, twelve are from theological schools, 
and eight are pastors of prominent churches The re- 
mainder except one, a lawyer, are members of the 
staffs of other institutions of learning 

The Faculty of the Divinity School carries on the 
work for the most part, but it is interesting to note 
that materials have been furnished by staff members 
from nine other departments of the University Phi 
losophy, Psychology, Political Science, Sociology, As- 
tronomy, Physics, Botany, Anatomy, and the Uni- 
versity Clinics 

On the basis of degrees, those who have contributed 
to The Institute are as well trained as the staff of the 
University as a whole Over 66 per cent hold Ph D 
Agrees and all but 7 per cent hold master’s, M D , 
or Ph D degrees Practically all of those who hold 
master’s degrees hold the B D degree also and many 
have received the D D degree 

STUDENTS 

The only admission requirement to the work ad- 
ministered by The American Institute of Sacred Lit 
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erature is a desire upon the part of the student to be- 
come more familiar with the Scriptures or to advance 
his general religious information. An attempt has 
been made to prepare the materials in a form so that 
all who can read may secure help from them In many 
cases one set of the materials is used by a number of 
students in study groups, and some of the materials 
arc handed from one student to another. 

Between nine and ten thousand persons used the 
services of The Institute in 1929-30, and a total of 
8,736 courses were sent out. Of those taking the work, 
approximately 62 per cent were persons who had used 
Institute materials before — 25 per cent for four years 
or more, 12 per cent for three years, 25 per cent for 
t^o years, only 38 per cent were new registrants 
I he number of persons in foreign countries using 
the services of The American Institute of Sacred Lit- 


erature is proportionately greater than in any of the 
other extension organizations. A majority of those 
enrolled for the reading courses live in the United 
• t.itcs, but .1 great many of the persons using the 
material in the pamphlets live in other countries 
. 10Us:ui ds of pamphlets and leaflets are sent to reli- 
gious lenders m foreign countries, where persons rcad- 
l, ‘? n 8 n<, h are made familiar with the contents of 
1 y nn,td ma *tcr. In 1928-29, 7 per cent of those 
u mi t it Institute materials represented twcntV-onc 
cicn countries Those persons in the United States 
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registered with The Institute are somewhat evenly 
distributed over the entire country 
Only an estimate concerning the occupational sta 
tus of students registered with The Institute could be 
secured The Executive Secretary states that approx 
imately n per cent of those using the services are 
ministers, 4 per cent, college teachers, and 3 per cent, 
workers m the Young Men’s and Young Women's 
hristiati Associations The majority of the remain 
er men are from other professional and busi- 
ness fields and of the women from non professional 

occupations 

FINANCING THE PROGRAM 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature re 
Ceives $1,500 00 annually from the University, but is 
dependent upon gifts, receipts from the sale of courses 
an d pamphlet literature, and the income from an en 
dowment of $10,350 00 for the remainder of its funds 
To this endowment nucleus has been added a bequest 
to the University on an annuity basis of approximate 
ly$6o ,000 00 for the work of The Institute, which will 
t>e available later In 1929-30, the gifts amounted to 
?6,Sjg 10 Of this total, £3,772 53 was contributed in 
amounts ranging from $2 00 to $200 00 The remain 
der, 83,086 55, was given by one donor, who, for some 
years, has added $43 00 to every S55 00 received from 
other contributors, in 1931-32 this amount will be re 
duced to £35 00 for every $50 00 and m the following 
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year and thereafter it will be reduced to £25.00 for 
every £50.00. Additional receipts from the sale of 
courses and pamphlet literature brought the total in- 
come for 1929-30 to $15,50 3 30 
The expenditures of The Institute have increased 
during the past twelve years from £3,981.06 in 1919" 
20 to $15,228.10 in 1930-313 the peak being reached 
in 1926-27 when the amount was $18,571 91. During 
the twelve-year period the income exceeded the ex- 
penses in all but four years; the deficits have never 
amounted to more than a few hundred dollars and 
have usually been made up out of the income of the 
following years 

ADMINISTRATION 

The administrative separation of The American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature from the other extension 
services is partly the result of the origin of The Insti- 
tute and partly the result of the exclusive interest in a 
specific subject-matter field, that of religion. As has 
a ready been pointed out, the method used by The 
nstitute differs somewhat from that used in the cor- 
respondence courses of the Home-Study Department 
1 e the persons appealed to by the courses of The 
nsutute are, in part, the same as those appealed to 
y ome-Study courses in religious subjects, the for- 
mer come more largely than the latter from churches 
H T eT rehglous organizations. The methods used 
and the connection with students of The Institute are 
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on the whole much more informal than those used m 
the other extension activities It is the policy of The 
Institute to engage in unremunerative campaigns of 
education whenever they are needed In spite of these 
distinctive characteristics, the problems involved in 
administering The Institute are in many ways similar 
to those of administering Home-Study for a variety 
of departments It seems entirely reasonable, there 
fore, that somewhat closer administrative connection 
of these activities with the other extension services of 
the University would be desirable The argument for 
a separate administration based on the fact that The 
Institute is concerned with one area of thought — re- 
ligion-might be applied with equal force to almost 
any of the departmental areas of the University with 
reference to their subject fields The closer connection 
of Home-Study work with the departments of the 
University, which is advocated by the section of this 
report dealing with the Home-Study Department, 
would, if applied to The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, also give the argument for a separate ad 
ministration less force than it has under present con- 
ditions 

In view of these considerations the survey staff is of 
the opinion that there should be a closer integration 
than now obtains between the administration of The 
Institute and that of the other extension services 



CHAPTER V 

OTHER EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

RADIO SERVICE 

In the same manner that the University of Chicago 
assumed leadership in offering work by correspond- 
ence, it also recognized early the possibility of utiliz- 
ing the radio as a means of disseminating knowledge 
Programs originating on the Quadrangles have been 
broadcast since the Summer Quarter, 1922. Since 
* 9 2 5 j this service has been under the direction of a 
definite organization. 

Administration . — The radio service was first or- 
ganized in connection with the public-relations serv- 
ice, but has since developed into a semi-independent 
organization. A President’s committee, composed of 
sixteen members of the Faculties, assists in formulat- 
ing and approves all policies concerning radio pro- 
grams The secretary of the Committee on Radio is 
t e executive officer in charge of the services that are 
roadcast. He reports for administrative purposes di- 
reC p j 0 tlle Publlc Relatlon s Office. 

. 10 servic es. Two definite types of programs are 
mam tamed* (1) work of an educational character, 
and (2) publicity or public-relations programs. Under 
e rst type are given the following, classroom 
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broadcasts, radio classes, readings, conversations 
Table), dramatizations [Philosophers m Ha- 
iti], and lecture senes [Marching Events) Under the 
second type arc organ recitals, religious services, 
1 News from, the Quadrangles,” “The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table" and occasional student and alumni 


programs 

The Radio Piogram for the Winter Quarter, 19 32, 
announces programs of each variety mentioned above 
The classroom course is represented by “Colonial 
American Literature’, the radio dass by “Elemen 
tary Spanish”, religious services by the regular Sun- 
day services conducted in the Chapel, readings by a 
senes of poems and prose selections, conversations by 
The Professor at the Breakfast Table” and “The 
University of Chicago Round Table,” the latter being 
at present limited to a discussion of economic and 
political questions, and dramatisations by “Philoso- 
phers in Hades” 


The methods employed, except for the organ re- 
ntal, may be classed under lecture, conversation, and 
tamatizatiot-i The most difficult problems m devel- 
oping this service are (1) to adapt current methods 

and nm/icp rww , — j , , . 


— mluwi, me mvisioie audiences -will be 
™gtit and liddj and (a) to adapt education to the 
T* and at the same time keep it on a high 


There is no a-rakhle method of detemmimr. a. 
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number of persons who listen in on the programs, but 
a few items of fact show that the number reached is 
large. 

In the Spring Quarter, 1930, the anouncementwas 
made that all listeners who desired a copy of an out- 
line of Professor Boynton’s lectures could secure the 
same upon application. In response to the requests 
fifteen hundred copies were sent out In the Spring 
Quarter, 1931, when thirty-five cents was charged for 
a copy of the outline of Professor Havdon’s lectures, 
between eight and nine hundred requests were made. 

The response to Professor Castillo’s course in Span- 
ish shows an active interest in this work; 250 persons 
have purchased the Spanish text- and workbooks 
which accompany the course, and 15 have paid the 
$5.00 enrolment fee which entitles them to send in all 
their papers for marking. The 250 send in the occa- 
sional test papers and the 15 send in all the required 
written work Hundreds sent in certain test papers 
upon invitation of the instructor. 

The “fan mail” from those who listen in on the pro- 
grams indicates that the other features are presented 
to large audiences. A recent count showed that in 
ten days 1,600 letters were received in response to 
broadcasts. A single announcement in the Round Ta- 
ble program brought a response of 418 letters 

Financing the programs . — The radio programs are 
financed from funds appropriated by the University, 
from specific gifts, and in part by the Chicago Daily 
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News and the National Broadcasting Company For 
the current year the University appropriated $5,200 
for this work This amount is supplemented by gifts 
and the assistance of the broadcasting company Ob- 
viously, the small amount of financial support greatly 
limits the radio activities Because of lack of funds no 
advertising of programs can be carried on Only mod- 
est honorariums can be paid to lecturers, speakers, 
and other talent The items of expenditure include 
the salaries of the executive officer and his secretary, 
maintenance and replacement of the equipment, 
printing of outlmes, office expense, and the wages paid 
to the operator, a share of the latter is paid by the 
Chicago Daily News 

In order to develop a source of support for the radio 
programs the University of Chicago Radio Associates 
is being organized The members in this organization 
will pay annual dues of $2 00 for which they will re 
ceive regular notifications of programs and outlines of 
courses A membership of fifteen hundred, which 
seems a moderate estimate, would insure the Univer- 
sity a net income of approximately $i, 5 00 00 While 
this will not make the radio activities self supporting 
for some time to come, and perhaps never, it will guar- 
antee substantial assistance to the present budget 

Without the assistance of private donors and the 
broadcasting company, not even the present program 
could be maintained If an expansion of the broad- 
casting service is to be undertaken, additional funds 
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will be needed. If a small amount were available for 
advertising the programs and the accompanying 
printed material, more persons might enrol for the 
services, but at present no funds are at hand for this 
purpose. 

Possibilities for future development . — In 1930 there 
were 106 educational broadcasting stations in the 
United States In February, 1932, there were 44 edu- 
cational institutions that had broadcasting stations 
and between 25 and 30 others that broadcast over 
commercial stations at more or less regular intervals. 
Some of the factors that have caused a discontinuance 
of the broadcasting service of educational institutions 
are: lack of funds, lack of vision, low-powered sta- 
tions, poor wave-length assignments, poor time sched- 
ules, and curtailment of air rights. 

Judging from comments that have been received 
from authorities in this held, the University of Chi- 
cago enjoys an excellent reputation for success in 
adapting education to radio. The situation in the 
vicinity of high-powered, well-equipped stations af- 
fords unusual opportunities for broadcasting. The de- 
velopment of the program is greatly hampered, how- 
ever, by lack of funds. In fact, it will be impossible to 
continue all the present features on the budget now 
provided. If additional funds were available, some of 
the following types of service would be possible and 
desirable. 

1. Maintenance of the present features, especially 
the Round Table on economic and political problems. 
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1 A Round Table on cultural subjects 

3 A Round Table or lecture series for the presenta- 
tion of the results of scientific research, both on the 
Quadrangles and in other institutions 

4 A Round Table on discussion of the problems in 
education, working in co operation with the Parent- 
Teacher Associations and women’s clubs 

5 Broadcast of the survey courses 

6 Broadcast of courses and lectures on which ex 
animations may be taken for credit 

7 Continuance and expansion of programs similar 
to those now offered under the title “News from the 
Quadrangles,” which acquaint alumni and prospec- 
tive students with what is being done on the Quad 
rangles 

TALKING PICTURES 

Although a new development, the talking picture 
seems to afford large possibilities as a means of in- 
struction, and as a supplement to the regular class 
room and laboratory exercises This device is free 
from several of the important limitations that now 
control an ordinary classroom or laboratory demon- 
stration For example, through the use of ‘slow mo 
tion,” high-speed processes can be slowed down and 
analyzed In exactly the opposite manner phenomena 
which ordinarily cannot be demonstrated in the class- 
room because of the slowness with which they take 
place can be speeded up by the time-lapse method 
Thus it is possible within a relatively few minutes to 
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The technical features of the talking picture project 
have already been perfected The projection equip- 
ment is simple, requires no special wiring, can be set 
up in a few minutes, and is operated by one person 
The cost of the equipment is well within the range of 
the average school budget The production of the 
films is, of course, a matter requiring considerable 
time and study, but a number of members of the 
Faculties are giving it their most earnest attention 
This experimentation with the talking picture is an 
interesting revival of the educational pioneering atti- 
tude at the University of Chicago 



CHAPTER VI 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Four different units are involved in the extension 
program of the University of Chicago*, the Home- 
Study Department, University College, The Amen- 
can Institute of Sacred Literature, and the radio 
service The types of service, methods of proce- 
dure, and results achieved in. each of these four or- 
ganizations have been surveyed a detail in earlier 
chapters of this volume It is the purpose of this final 
chapter first, to review briefly a few of the more im- 
portant factual findings, then, to discuss briefly the 
differences between the place of extension work in an 
endowed university and in a state-supported institu- 
tion; and finally, to recommend certain definite pol- 
icies and projects for the future development of the 
program of extension services at the University of 
Chicago. 

STATUS 07 EXTENSION VOR.K IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

The more important findings relating to the pro- 
gram of extension work as carried on at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, briefly presented, aTe* 
l . The program of extension activities as a whole 
is entirely unco-ordmated, the four separate adminis- 
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trative units each being responsible for its own limited 
field of activities There is no attempt to cover in a 
broad way all the extension services typically found 
in many other universities 

2 In recent years there has been a falling off in the 
registrations in both Home Study and University 
College This tendency has been marked over a longer 
period in Home-Study than in University College 
Doubtless the present economic depression has had 
something to do with the condition in University Col- 
lege, but in Home Study the peak in registrations was 
reached in 1925-26, since which time there has been a 
steady decline 

3 The data presented make it clearly evident that 
the quality of the work done by students in extension 
is fully the equal of similar work done on the Quad- 
rangles, as indicated by such measurements as are 
commonly employed by the University. In fact, stu- 
dents in correspondence study on the whole are given 
grades that are somewhat better than those obtained 
in residence by the same students In maturity and 
ability to do undergraduate work extension students 
as a group are fully the equal of, and even surpass 
slightly, the average of residence students 

4 The average qualifications of the staff members 
who give work either in University College classes or 
by correspondence study compare well with the quali- 
fications of the staff on the Quadrangles This is 
shown by a comparison of the Quadrangles and ex- 
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tension staffs with regard to the percentage of each 
having various amounts of training and various aca- 
demic ranks. The Home-Study staff is slightly above 
the average for the Quadrangles group and the Uni- 
versity College staff is slightly below the average. The 
members of the extension staffs who have the higher 
training and higher academic ranks carry their pro- 
portionate share of the entire teaching load. 

5. Participation in the extension program apparent- 
ly has not affected adversely the number of scholarly 
productions by the staff members who have given 
classes in University College or who have conducted 
correspondence-study courses. Such stair members 
luve produced on the average more pieces of scholar- 
ly -writing than the average for the University Facul- 
ties as a -whole. 


6 Each of the two major extension organizations, 
Home-Study and University College, is practically a 
self-supporting unit. The receipts from fees constitute 
the only available income to cover all the direct ex- 
penses of these programs, although the University 
provides from its general funds the expenses of ad- 
ministrative overhead It has therefore been neces- 
sary to develop the programs of these extension activ- 
ities m such a way that no burden will be placed upon 
the general University budget. The radio service 
and l he American Institute of Sacred Literature 
are not entirely self-supporting, but the amount con- 
nbuted by the University to these activities is only 
?j,aoo and $2,500 per year, respectively. 
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7 The detailed analysis made of the time and 
energy distribution of staff members leads to the con 
elusion that the service load cost of teaching m Home 
Study is considerably higher per student major of 
credit than the corresponding cost on the Quadrangles 
In terms of the time and energy of staff members the 
correspondence study program is approximately the 
equivalent of giving the campus program with an 
average of six students per class This conclusion is 
based on the time and energy spent on the work, not 
upon the payment which the University allots for the 
service This analysis of cost is based only on the item 
of instructional salary, and does not include overhead 
charges for administration and plant, data for which 
are not available If these costs were known and were 
included, there probably would be little change in 
the general conclusion that the instruction given m 
Home-Study is from two to three times as expensive 
per student major of credit as is similar work given in 
classes on the Quadrangles 
It may be true, however, that some parts of the 
program of correspondence study are no more expen- 
sive than similar work on the Quadrangles Although 
a large number of instructors engaged m this work 
find that it makes a draft on their time and energy 
heavier than a comparable amount of student majors 
of credit taught on the Quadrangles, these conditions 
are not true of all courses or of all instructors 
It is also obvious that some courses are possibly 
more valuable, educationally or from the standpoint 
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of University policy, than other courses are. Whether 
a course or a program should be offered should not be 
determined from the standpoint of cost alone, but 
upon the basis of cost and the nature of the contribu- 
tion made to the educational objectives of the institu- 
tion. 

PLACE OF EXTENSION WORK IN AN 
ENDOWED UNIVERSITY 

The extension work of the University of Chicago, 
as in other universities, ranges in method and service 
from informational correspondence to graduate in- 
struction. At this institution, however, the devices 
used and the areas covered now constitute a much less 
closely articulated series over the whole range than is 
the case in extension organizations of many other uni- 
versities. Although m its early history the University 
of Chicago was a leader in the development of exten- 
sion services, the activities now conducted at this in- 
stitution comprise only a few of the large number of 
forms of service that some of the state universities 
have developed and co-ordinated through their exten- 
sion divisions. This difference may be due to the fact 
that at the University of Chicago various types of 
service have been developed independently of each 
other and continued largely under separate adminis- 
trative jurisdiction The administrative head of each 
service has for the most part confined his or her at- 
tention to a specific field or form of extension, and no 
central administrative organization has been charged 
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with the function of co ordinating existing extension 
activities and developing intermediate forms and 
methods 

The theories and policies that characterize the ex- 
tension services of the University of Chicago differ 
fundamentally from those of the state universities, 
indeed, these differences probably account for the fail 
ure to develop a centralized extension administration 
at the University of Chicago The obligation of state 
universities is much simpler and much more easily 
described than that of the University of Chicago The 
state universities are induced by their dependence 
upon popular favor to adopt devices which will win 
the acquaintance, the interest, and the friendliness of 
the largest possible portion of the citizenry of the 
state Even activities that are rather remote from the 
traditional forms of university instruction are adopted 
in an effort to reach and secure the support of persons 
who have no connection or experience with residence 
college and university work Popular service, such as 
is provided by the extension activities, enables many 
public institutions to secure funds for residence and 
research work which would otherwise not be fort 
coming These practical considerations are reinforced 
by theoretical and abstract convictions concerning 
the democratic obligations of publicly supported hig 
er educational institutions 
The position of the University of Chicago 1 ers 
markedly from that of the publicly supported institu- 
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tions Purely upon economic grounds it may be 
doubted whether expenditures covering the whole 
range of extension activities would result in greater 
support for the program of residence instruction and 
investigative work At the University of Chicago in- 
crease of funds is not dependent upon widespread 
popular approval; even in the local community finan- 
cial support comes from a relatively limited group 
made up of the leaders of the city. Further, at this in- 
stitunon funds for the support of extension work are, 
and will probably continue to be, relatively limited. 
It is impossible for the University to plan its work 
upon the basis of increasing almost indefinitely the 
funds available, in the way that state institutions, 
which depend upon public taxation, seem to be able 
to do il they win popular favor. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that the University of Chicago plan the relation- 
S Ip o its particular task with reference to its existing 
resources and with reference to the distinctive func- 
tions it may perform in meeting national educational 
needs 

The University would be handicapped if ,t under- 
took to compete with public institutions in providing ' 
bm,7 higher education at all levels and for a 
broad program of popular non-credit educational ac- 

77 In , harmon y with wh « Kerns to be its chosen 
tTemnh W ° UM m ° St Orally 

commfn? 5 eXtenS ‘°“ Wrk “ scrvice t0 local 
community, on instruction at the upper educational 
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levels, and on research investigations in the methods 
of extension education Limited funds would seem to 
suggest that the primary interest of this institution 
in extension should be in those areas that are related 
to educational pioneering and upper-level teaching 
The University also has a definite obligation to pro 
vide some educational service to the Chicago area 

For these reasons the University very logically has 
approached the problem of extension service from a 
different standpoint from that taken by the public in- 
stitutions The fundamental problem now is to de 
termme whether extension services may make con- 
tributions to the major fields and levels that should 
be covered in view of the purposes of the University 
as a whole Apparently this polio) has never been 
clearly formulated at the University of Chicago, and 
no answer to it has been definitely embodied in prac- 
tice Forms of extension activity persist and are some- 
what vaguely justified, because at the time these ac- 
tivities were inaugurated at this institution the pub- 
licly supported universities had not fully developed 
their extension services, and because at that time un- 
doubtedly one of the major purposes of the Umversit) 
of Chicago was to point the way and set an example 
which would encourage general, popular higher edu- 
cation 

RECOMMENDED POLICIES 

It has been one of the purposes of this survej of e\- 
tension work at the University of Chicago to provide 
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a statement and definition of extension policy for the 
University that is consistent with changed education- 
al conditions and with the basic purposes that now 
seem to characterize the University as a unified organ- 
ism, The basic purposes of upper-division and re- 
search types of education are not entirely consistent 
with the purpose of rendering educational service to 
the city of Chicago upon levels and in forms that are 
comparable to the popular service which state uni- 


versities attempt to give to their constituencies. The 
extension policies suggested by the body of this report 
otter a means of reconciling in large part these appar- 
ently contradictory objectives. 

The major features of the policies suggested, based 
upon careful consideration of the factual data, are 
summarized in the paragraphs that follow. 

/ s yet no ca - re ^ ^tudy, based upon experimen- 
1 investigation, has determined the suitability of the 
correspondence plan of instruction for use at the 
n, Tm' 1 f ° r contmu! ”g the education of alum- 

’ f or ee P lr "£ professional men abreast of the 
rapid p rogress th fid(k Xhe ; njon f 
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eems „ , buS ’ ed f w ' th hfe occupations. There 
seems to be no fundamental reason why some of the 
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features now used in correspondence study may not 
be made to serve scholarly purposes m forms appro 
pnate to graduate and research work Experimenta 
tion with the adaptation of the correspondence plan 
of instruction for these purposes provides a field of in 
vestigation and useful service which the University of 
Chicago may well enter 

a In the judgment of the survey staff the time has 
come when the University should discontinue the of 
fering of high school credit courses by correspond 
ence The fact that public high school facilities, both 
full time and part time, are now practically every 
where available has rendered less necessary the pro 
vision of direct individual educational service upon 
this level by correspondence, although the provision 
of this service once fulfilled a very important educa 
tional function 

3 Extension class work at the University of Chi 
cago provides a means of developing methods of local 
service to professional men and alumni of much the 
same character as that suggested as a field appropri 
ate for experimentation in correspondence methods 
This type of work has already been undertaken to a 
limited extent in cooperation with professional 
groups Experimentation with this service should 
constitute an important function of the extension 
class work of the University It provides a promising 
field for investigation, one which might contribute 
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to educational procedures in all the greater univer- 
sities of the United States. 

4 University College work on the upper levels and 
m the graduate field is in harmony with the general 
purposes of the University. However, if residence 
work were placed upon the same basis as extension by 
admi ttmg and welcoming those who carry only a part- 
time load, and if adequate library facilities were made 
available for extension students, the distinction be- 
tween extension-class and residence work in the city 
would become meaningless Results obtained in ex- 
tension-class work upon these levels clearly indicate 
t at t ie a andonment of the distinction would do no 
harm to the scholarly standards of the University. 

5- University College work in class-teaching on the 
ov.er levels occupies much the same position as 
j mor-coUcge work on the Quadrangles The College 
(the organization in winch junior-college work is given 
on the Quadrangles) has been set up as a dlstin £ ad . 

m m t ratlve u u der condltions whjch the adm][) _ 

strata and Facult.es of the University regard as 
program of work in Uni- 
on the O F Sh i° U d bc C ' 0Sc!y arti| :ulated with that 
™' of Q e o ?ng 3nd Sh ° u!d « another av- 
probiems • PCnmCn,3t ' 0n *e same fundamental 

oT Diversity College 
us-1 bv The t S mf ° rnl:i , r,0n - crcdit “ tension devices 
J ' ‘ HC ‘ Wlca " lns «tute of Sacred literature 
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are all concerned with direct popular educational 
service In the case of the public lectures, the service 
is largely confined to the city, and may therefore be 
Justified by the secondary objective of the University, 
service to the city of Chicago The service of The 
American Institute of Sacred Literature is world wide 
and is, perhaps, justified by the unique character of 
its purpose These justifications of the two activities, 
however, should not obscure the view that these areas 
provide fields for investigation of methods and of con 
tent, especially with regard to their applicability to 
popular educational service Investigation of teach 
mg methods applicable to adults not in University 
residence should provide real contributions to demo 
cratic education and should be a function of both the 
public lecture service in University College and The 
American Institute of Sacred Literature 

7 In so far as it is instructional and not solely a 
method of publicity, the radio has elements tint par 
take of the character of both correspondence stud) 
and class lecture extension work, how it may be made 
most effective provides a field for painstaking re- 
search How it mai be used to modify both corre 
spondence and extension class methods demands in 
vestigation At no point is it clearer that the lin esti 
gative functions of the Umversit) maj be served than 
by research in radio as an instrument of education 

8 No phase of the extension activities of the Uni 
versity of Chicago fails to present some aspect which 
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demands careful scientific study and experimentation 
pioneering work that in importance and possibiJ- 
lties is equally as challenging as the pioneering work 
one y the University when, at the beginning of its 
istory, it adopted the extension idea as a means of 
furnishing education to the masses. Between and 
among all the phases of extension service, viewed as a 
held of research and experimentation, there are rela- 
tionships which make it highly desirable that this 
wor - e unified under a single administrative control 
le viewpoint of extension as a field of investigation 
brings it into close relationship with all the residence 
cpartments and calls for contributions from every 
subject-matter field In the interest of economy and 
ec P r °seoution of co-operative research proi- 
s at involve residence departments and serve 
many forms and methods of extension work, it is 
recommended that all work of this kind be placed 

President SU P ervis10 ” of an assistant to the 

adm 1 im r r° mmen r dation for the c ™s°Mation of the 

UnTve ^ ° ff - Cam P us act ™ the 

m Cl? 1 Smg ! e eXCCUtive “*01 is directly 
mimstrativ E S eneral P°hcy governing recent ad- 
would re ln r “ rganKa L t,ons 111 ‘ho University, as ,t 

™dy rl„ , e nU ™ ber of se P ara te executives d,- 
rectly responsible to the President. 

rcsponsib.w'f ^i? ^ krge de « ree of delegation of 
responsibility for the actual administration of the pro- 
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gram to the regularly constituted authorities Spe- 
cifically, this means that matters having to do with 
the teaching personnel will be administered largely 
through the usual machinery of the divisions and de 
partments, that matters having to do with the stu 
dent personnel (including the registering of students 
and the recording of credits) will be administered 
through the Dean of Students, that matters having 
to do with publicity will be handled through the Office 
of Public Relations, that library facilities for off- 
campus students will be administered by the library 
officers of the University, that bookstore arrange 
ments will be in charge of the same organization as 
manages these matters on the Quadrangles, that the 
collection of fees will be handled bv the business office 
of the University, etc 

The functions of this assistant to the President who 
is in charge of off campus activities should be the 
planning of the off-campus program and the co-ordi 
nation of the various administrative units of the Uni 
versity as they operate in the extension programs He 
should co operate with and encourage co operation 
among all the regularly constituted administrative 
officers who have an) thing to do with extension ac 
tivities It should be his function to encourage finan- 
cial support of the extension services in order that 
fundamental research maj be carried on and methods 
of educational service may be developed upon a sound 
basis 
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9- All class-teaching conducted on the Quadrangles, 
no matter at what hour, should be directly under the 
administration of the regular academic organization. 
The assistant to the President in charge of off-campus 
activities should co-operate with the departments and 
the Publicity Office m bringing to the attention of 
prospective part-time students classes that are thus 
offered during afternoon or evening hours. This offi- 
cial should also bring to the attention of the depart- 
ments the needs that exist for courses for part-time 
students 


10. No distinction because of geographical loca- 
tion of classes should exist m instruction conducted by 
Class methods by staff members of the University, 
ihis is true even though a separate unit be set up to 
assist m administering off-campus classes when of- 
fered by the departments on the Quadrangles Such 
extension-class courses as are offered should have h- 
brary and laboratory facilities fully equivalent to 
those for sunukr courses on the Quadrangles; courses 

v rieH f S* f r Uties ca “« ^ adequately pro- 
v dedshou duot be given byUn.vers.ty College The 

shouwT i° r a glVe " C ° Urse or T? 6 of registration 
work 1 t en e T7 rega f eSS 0f the 

"3“ u“, tS Who We to carry only 
the Ouadran °T C tted t0 reglster f° r work 011 

own or t g “ fredy M fOT 1 “urse 
town or by correspondence 

1 1. One of the most important educational prob- 
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lems which must be faced in the continuation of the 
work by extension is the articulation of this program 
with the new educational plan at the University of 
Chicago In an educational scheme which throws 
upon the student the responsibility for choosing his 
own methods of educating himself, discrimination 
with regard to the amount or proportion of a studen t’s 
work that may be done by extension seems endrel) 
out of place The possibility of articulation between 
extension teaching and the New Plan has many rami- 
fications For example, if correspondence stud) is 
continued, it seems probable that a large part of the 
course outlines in use at present may have to be dis- 
carded in order to permit the use of outlines drawn 
up in accordance with the courses as now provided on 
the Quadrangles Unless this is done, the correspond- 
ence study program will not fit into the present cur- 
nculums of the University Since the New Plan is in 
essence an experiment, it is necessary that the ex- 
tension program be conceived in the same spirit 
an experiment and investigation in educational meth- 
ods 

1 2 The University of Chicago was a pioneer in dc 
veloping correspondence extension service, now other 
institutions are ven largely developing this t) pc of 
service The task of the University of Chicago is 
clearly no longer the establishment of this plan of in- 
struction as effective and reputable at the under- 
graduate level In other areas of extension service. 
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however, it is probable that the University, as far as 
the available funds permit, should still maintain pio- 
neering leadership through experimentation m meth- 
ods and techniques applicable to the various forms of 
extension education. 


desirable additions to the program of 
extension service 

Attention has already been called to the fact that 
in the beginning of its history the University entered 
upon a broadly conceived program of extension serv- 
ice . he development of this program constituted a 
istinct contribution to the American conception of 
the place and functions of higher institutions. After 
the introduction of these innovations, radical for their 
to eS f’J e J ewas . 3 tendency for the extension services 
settle down into a somewhat formalized, institu- 
«onal,zed pattern. To some extent sight has been 

pramr , i g0a ° f contlnued adaptation Of the pro- 
. 0 , c aogmg needs and opportunities The mod- 

onlv ™^ P r ent ° f thC radb ls perhaps the 

vidldS n lnnovat,on ln extension service pro- 
Chtavo Th P3St e eneration « the University of 
ther atL ' qUeSt ‘ 0n may be ra,sed re garding fur- 
tVDes P f S ^ ex P enm!:ntatlon with other promis- 
tl P : r tCnS '°" actlvities T™ or three possi- 

be suggested. F 

an' 5Pm ? ' t , J ° f e 6 taIkm S P‘ cture h as opened 
entirely new field of poss.b.lities for educational 
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service Such experiments as have already been car 
ned 011 with instructional uses of this device ha\e 


been especially promising, and it is not too much to 
suggest that its development ma> ultimatel) work. a 
revolution in the traditional plans of instruction at all 
levels The University of Chicago, with the de\ elop 
ment of its New Plan, is in a peculiarly fortunate posi 
tion to experiment on the college level with the in 
structional possibilities of the talking picture One 
can vision the possibilities of this institution becoming 
the great American center for the making and dis 
semmatmg of talking pictures carrying the mstruc 
tional materials of entire courses Instructional talk, 
mg pictures could be made both for home use and for 
use in other educational institutions The principal 


needs for the development of such a project are a far 
sighted executive to organize and administer the prep 
aration and distribution of the talking pictures, and 
an income adequate to support the program It is 
possible that a program of this t) pe ultimatelj could 
be made self supporting without decreasing its cdu 


cational efficiencj 

A second suggestion for further de\ elopment of e\ 
tension services is in the field of adult education 


Man> institutions of higher learning arc coming to 
realize that their obligations to their graduates do not 
cease with the granting of the diploma, and art or 
gamzmg reading courses and book lists in order to 
stimulate their alumni and other interested persons 
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in keeping up their acquaintance with the best of cur- 
rent literature A project of this kind would require 
the co-operation of the University Libraries and the 
University Press It would probably not involve any 
important financial subsidy, as the program could be 
made practically self-supporting There is need, how- 
ever, for unusually competent executive direction in 
such a project, and a close co-operation with the vari- 
ous departments and fields of study would be neces- 
sary. 


A third suggestion for the further development of 
extension services grows directly out of the experi- 
mentation with the New Plan. As the success of this 
venture becomes more and more assured, it seems that 
other educational institutions will want to adopt some 
or a o its features Already there has been a demand 
tor the syllabi of the general survey courses, and a few 
colleges are planning to administer the University’s 
comprehensive examinations to their own students, 
nquiries have been made regarding the possibility 
ease wire service whereby the lectures in the 
genera! survey courses rmght be brought to the stu- 

dl Ini ? ege “ an ° ther “T- Ultimately the ra- 
s rnce IT 0 " ™ ay P lay an important part in a 
uZ tC n‘- t5 '? e , C ° !le S eS and ^ondary schools 
am in a firm niVe ^ slty s s yhabi and comprehensive ex- 

tions , “’I r" become ‘'^ted mstitu- 
t ions, a plan that harks back to the early plan for 

University Affiliations. The development of these 
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extramural affiliations is essentially an extension 
service 

The three suggestions that have been made for fur 
ther development of the extension services of the U111 
versity are merely tvpical of other opportunities that 
will undoubtedly arise as new scientific developments 
and changes in the social structure bring new possi 
bilities and new problems Somewhere in the Uni- 
versity organization there should be a center charged 
with the responsibility of watching for such develop- 
ments and of taking advantage of them so far as exist- 
ing policies and available funds make this possible 
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